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PREFACE 


BFTER a conſiderable time and various in- 
A terruptions, this Book makes its publick ap- 
72 earance. I did once intend it the private 
ber oy in/pection of a few ſelect Friends in Lon- 
e don, and à more publick examination in manu- 
"Y But the great di iftance of my preſent reſidence from thence, 
* conf iderations and impediments, rendered both inconue- 
; but though it hath no ſuch ſanction or advantage; 
jt 4 may be noted, that as the former book in behalf of 
ur, was of my own penning, ſo are theſe ſecond thoughts. 
Nor is any man in the world befides me accountahle for my 


"i that, nor the * » are in the leaſt accountable 
. Fer had # underwent ſuch inſpection, it might have 
lun ſuppoſed by ſome, inſtead of being really my own thoughts, 
have been new modelled by others ; which it will nmw 
at of the power of any man truly to ſay, who reads 
ud believes this Preface. The preſent occaſion of my ap- 


farmg in print, is fo peculiar and different from moſt . o- | 


thers, as may not only excuſe, but be a good reaſon for the 
manner of my doing it: Not that I diſpute the convenience 
ir neceſſity of a proper cognizance of manuſcript books, as it 


Nay be uſe * in ſeveral reſpects. 
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W | PREFACE 


As T believe it was ſuggeſted, that the Quakers ha 

hired me to retract my former book; 1 here declare, that 
none of them, either directly, or indirettly, made me an 
uch offer : Our principles are above ſuch temporizing ex 
 pedients; and my friends as remote from, offering, as I caul 
be of deſiring a bribe. I am ſure, ſo far from ſuch or 
rubtion, that when ſome kindneſs (though unknown to ny 
and in my abſence) was ſollicited in a caſe of near and trying 
moment, it was refujed ; tho” there was no want of abi 
lity, and had been no ſuch obligations ever fſubſiſting, 
Upon the ſubject matter of this requeſt, &c. I printed aud 
diſperſed a paper in the winter of 1751, in London; 
art ef which, I then intended to have recited and aug 
mented in this preface; but have fo far changed my mind 
10 drop it, believing the affair will ſoon be agrecably con- 
ciitaicd to the ſatisfaction of all concerned therein. 


— Ws. 
a. > wc tx — 


As I would have the Reader aſſured, theſe ſecond thoughts 
upon war are my awn; 41 believe the liberty I have take 
with jome part of a book entitled, An_ enquiry into thef 
validity of a late diſcourſe intitled, the nature and duty 
of ſeii-defence, wi! abundantly ſhew I was under n 
mercenary influence to take up my pen in this cauſe ; and 
hope the freedom I have uſed, as it ſeemed reaſonable, and 
may help io ꝛbithſtand the invectives of our enemies, wil 
be kindly excuſed : For beſides the reaſonableneſs of defend- 
ing my ſelf from ſome egregious undeſerved abuſes ; the l. 
berty ] have taken might be neceſſary, if it were only u 
ſhew, that what I have wrote, is no temporizing expedi- 
ent, owing to corruption, fear, or favour, but the free, tr 
genuous, though changed ſentiments . of my own mind; 10 
which I may add, that though this writer and my felf are 
now of one mind as to the defirine itſelf, viz. the diſuſe if 
the favord, wwe aiffer ja inuch in our manner of accountiag 
for it, that without ſeme previous notice of his book, it migit 
hade been on fome accounts, very diſcouraging fir me 10 
have made iny publick defence of our. doctrine. if J haue 
roronged his, he may rely upon all the ſatisfuction he can 


efirc, or J am able to mc, but I hope na ungencrous ad- 
| | ante 
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untage ill be taken againſt me. Too many writers, ra- 
lor than retract one error generouſly, will juſtify twenty, 
ith all the chicanery and perverſneſs of pride and pedan- 
J; but I think the love of truth is better ſhewn, and 
at there 1s moſt honour, as well as moſt peace, in the free 
nd hearty acknowledgment of our errors. | 


has 
tha h 


The Society of which I am a member, is very dear (as 
wel it may) to me, for 1 adore in the inmeſt of my foul, 
at divine principle, upon which JI believe it was founded. 
haue therefore no mind to be at variance with my 
mmds, and hope time will evince the ſincerity of my pro- 
"uns. I have ſeen in the place of my preſent reſidence, 
the ravages of that enfolent rending ſelf-willed contumactous 
int, which ſometimes in new comers or converts, under 
a pretence of healing and reforming, makes things much worſe 
than it finds them; this indeed is the deſign of the evil 
firit, who in the myſtery of iniquity, walks up and down 
m many diſguiſes. And though the church has been anuch 
ified and honoured, by the ſervices of hone! faithful con- 
rerts ; „ie hath not been a little diſquieted and diſhanoured 
ly others : It ſeems to have been the great failing of tos 
many, inſtead 4 abiding long enough the inward purifying 
ui iulements of the great baptiſer of ſouls, ta know themſelves 
0 rightly, they have been tos impatient and active, in a falſe 
ol a, running faſt into ſervices whether of doctrine or dis 
„ale, for which they have no call, nor qualifications. 
ben falſe zeal thus intrudes, and will not be ſaid, nay ; 
% Nadab and Abihu, Lev. x. it firſt brings its falje 
% the altar, and if not extinguiſhed theres it proceeds 
Jan bad to worſe, till like Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
Numbers xvi. it breaks out into open defiance, under a ſpe- 
aous pretence of zeal for the congregation of the L ORD. 
ere is 29 in the place where I write this, a diſmal in- 

france, too much of this kind: Two or three men (and 

there have been more) who are reſofved to be ative in 

lings they are not qualified for, great is the rage, reuiling, 

and rudeneſs of the ringleader of this faction, raving, bark- 

r, and bellowing, if not foaming, along the public {ireets, 


' (after 


rn n 


er the members of the meetings for church diſciplins, | 
oo go from thence 4 their own ies more 100 a 1 
beaſt than a meek ſober man. Reformation is his peter 
but his behaviour ſpeaks great rage and revenge, if not ſy 
madneſs, more like a curſed ſpirit broke lboſe from jj 
dwellings of diſtraction and horror, than a gqgod angel d 
ſcended from the regions of peace to bleſs and bs 
church, And yet ſome perſons under our name (thy a d. 
ew) have been weak enough (if not worſe) to entourgy 
this faction; but I believe peace will never be to the 
nor their helpers in this way, nor their beſt help be a 
Aronger than à Cobweb. | 


Soon after the publication of my former book, there as 
peared by way of anſwer, or antidote, a ſmall printed pin 
iatitled, The doctrine of the people called Quakers, in 
relation to their bearing arms, and fighting, &c. Thi 
zece was extratted from the works of Tiaac Pennington 
and though I believe it was rejected by many, as weak ani 
rivolous, in my judgment it far excelled another whidfl 
followed upon the fame ſubjeft ; and had the applauſe frm 
ſeveral readers. 


1 fay not this, to reflect uncivilly upon the author of th 
enquiry, or his performance, which J take to have been wel 
intended, and to contain ſome things in themſelves very u. 
cellent, how little ſoever they are to the purpoſe in the cu. 
troverſy. But yet I am ſo fully ſatisfied of my former er- 

vor, have ſo little inclination to be troubleſome or vindlictiu, 
that I would not only, as JI have done, retract my former 
book publicly, but appeal to the enquiry, as a convincing ar 
gumentative evidence, on this delicate ſubject, had JI been cor- 
wvinced, or confirmed in my alteration of judgment by this boot, 
or could ¶ receive it as ſome have done, as a clear and maj- 
terly performance. Nor am ] alone in this ſentiment, I wil 
venture to ſay, there are ſeveral men of good natural parts 
and gifts for the edification of the church, who judge in 1. 
fort favourably of the Enquiry, either as a full, or fair, if 
den tolerable anſwer, to tho book it was written to ”—_ 
© | a 
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Vis executed on a plan, that will not and the trial of rea- 
n: *Tis built on the literal ſenſe of ſcripture, and if 'a li- 
tral interpretation of the new Teſtament be followed through= 
uit, it will affuredly ſet up and pull down the. ſame things 
akernately. | 0 | 


The Enquirer is pleaſed to contend. for the Titeral ſenſe of 
the precept, reſiſt not evil, and 10 ſay it prohivits wars, ta 
which all muſt agree: But when he ſays it may equally 
be underſtood to prohibit war, and eſtabliſh magiſtracy, 
he advances a paradox not eaſily fotved, though he attempts to 
d it. If by the literal ſenſe war is prohibited, becauſe it 
refifts evil, magiſtracy is overturned, becauſe that does the 
ſame ; and though I have not ſaid much in the exſuing pages 
om this head ; yet the way by woich the Enquirer attempts 
1. ſhew that the precept eſtabliſhes magiſiracy, gſiabliſpes de- 
frnſfve war too, as well as overturns the literal ſenſe of the pre- 
at; and thus travelling in a circle, he comes back to the 
place where he ſet out, as the intelligent reader of his book 
may eafily _ whatever another fort of readers may have 
ibught to the contrary. 5) +8 


It wounds magi/tracy to the very heart, fo to inſiſt on the 
literal ſenſe of the precepts of loving enemies, and not re- 
liſting evil, as 10 raiſe outcries againſt defenſfue war, for 
filing and puniſhing in violation of this ſenſe, when mag i, 
tracy does the ſame : We had better be quiet than uſe ſuch 
arguments, 4 Brutus the Roman, who had nobly dliſliu- 
gujhed himſelf” in the cauſe of liberty, again/t tyranny, could 
cnmmand and cauſe his two ſons to die publicly as traitors 10 
ther country, he himſelf all the while - looking ſteadfaſtly on, 
with the affeftion of a parent, and the firmneſs of a patriot 3 
well may the chriſtian magiſtrate be allowed to puniſh or full, 
and love, inſtead of hating his enemies, at the fame time. To 
love, and to puniſh, are ſo far from being incompatible, that 
] in ſome caſes, one is the effect of the other. The low and 
are of the public is the magiſtrate's duty; they are his chil- 
dren, and when he puniſhes a part, it 7s for the good and 
Preſervation of the whole. He muſt be juſt, as well as mer. 
ul; he proceeds from mild to more ſevere punftments, wit} 
| | b paternal 
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paternal reluctance towards thoſe who fall under that fur 
which he bears not in vain: He is GOD's miniſter, Rom. 
xiii. 4. and has therefore power in his hand, and provide 
on his fide, in various ways as occaſion requires: And jy 
almoſt every civil government the military power waits at hi 
elbow, to aſſiſt in time of need; and to call this indiſcriminately a 

wer of deſtruction, as if on ſome occaſions it could nat be ex- 
erciſed, with the ſame good views, and to the fame good ends, d 
magi/tracy, is taking an indecent liberty with a thing that 
_ deſerves better treatment; as it is ſo far from being wicked 
in it ſelf, that it hath been formerly. commanded and bleſid 
by the Almighty; and I doubt not under Providence nay 
be a means to preſerve magiſtracy and mankind ; and may 


be a bleſſing and bulwark to us, as well as to others, thi 


the wiſe economy of the great Governor of the world, may 
have inſtrufted ſome to lay it aſide, for as good reaſans, 
as others for the preſent are allowed t continue in it. 


In the mean time, to the forementioned little admirable 


extract, it is, that { confeſs myſelf” to be indebted for ai 


leading hint or two, and I hope nothing is here offered by 
me on the ſubject. of war, but what is the genuine confe- 
guence of the hints given in this extract; the judicious au. 
thor of which, as it ſtands in his works, as though ſenſible 
of the delicacy of the ſubjett, gives it the title of, ſome- 
ipoken to a weighty queſtion: And as if be had judged 
it in vain to endeavour to make out his point from the 
literal ſenſe of the precept, he ſeems to ſtrike home to the 
root of the controverſy, in a very different methad; and 
confidering the nature of the ſubject, ſeems to haue executed 
it in ſuch a manner as cannot eaſily be ſhaken or diſprov'd. 


Having him on my fide, I confeſs adds nothing to the 
intrinſic weight of my arguments ; but may be an advantage 
an diipoling ſeveral * to a ſerious favourable attenttin 
10 thoſe arguments, which without ſuch a ſanction . might 
"have been treated and diſregarded as novel and ſtrange. 
This little extract, ſo much admired by me, and with which 


J hepe my book perfettly agrees, was believe made from | 


J. Pennington's er, aud prefaced with encomns 1 
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le Enquirer himſelf ; and a good work it was, and had 
% a further ſanction, as an antidote to my former book, 
befure the 5 enquiry was publiſh'd, if not befe ore it was 
penn d. * ov Ar | | 


Our late deceaſed ingemous friend Thomas Story, was, 
I have heard, of opinion, ] that nothing ſhort of being brought 
im the meek ſpirit of the Prince of Peace, could rightly 
anvince men of the truth and excellency of our peaceable doc- 
ine: Very deeply rooted indeed in human nature, are hu- 
nan paſſions and affettions, very numerous and plauſible the 
arguments for Self-defence. | have ſearched his journal 
pretty thoroughly upon this ſubjeft, and any judge 4 con- 
trrverſy, who has done the ſame, and peruſed the whole at- 
tmtrvely, may, I think, eaſily perceive, that while over his 
alverſaries, the author triumphs with an almoſt unrivalled 
reatneſs, in defence of ſome others of our tenets, he falls re- 


© narkably or at lea/? comparitively ſhort upon this head 
Y if war. And J cannot but think, that this great caſuiſ?s 


unduct in this point, goes far to prove our doetrine of peace 
th be of all others, wherem we 2 from other ſocieties, 
the moſt difficult fo explain to the ſatisfaction of an ad- 
wrſary 5 and I apprehend the Enquiry to be another ſtrong 
evidence of the ſame thing: I could name à third to make 
6 truumvirate of writers, as expert, perhaps, 4 not ſo fa- 
nous, in the field of controverſy, as Ceſar, Pompey, and 
Anthony, in the field of war. But theſe things don't in- 
fer cur doctrine to be wrong: It is one thing to admit 
wth candour, difficulties which preſs this doftrine, and quite 
ther thing to give it up as hetrodox to its oppoſers. I 
lee the latter is not done by me: And, conſidering the 
wlcacy of the ſubject, I hope to be pretty well underſtood ; 
I have endeavoured to manage the argument with all the 
firensth and perſpicuity I am able, and with all due defer- 
me and candour twards fuch as differ from us herein, which 
[ confeſs are at preſent the generality 1 mankind ; But as 
a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump, /o, as fare as 
the prophecies may be relicd ons will this docrine by degrees 
wiverfally prevail, | 

þ 2 | crave 
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I crave the learned (and every intelligent) reader's caniduiy 
for fuch imperfections, as may have. been the ungtoidable 11 
falt of my wwant of learning. There may be ſpecial orca 
ons, that will warrant the unlearned to addreſs the public 
1 hope this is ſuch an occaſion. Every animadverſion J ſee 
or hear upon this work, ought ts, be ſuitably regarded by my: 
Thoſe who, ſhew the weakneſs of my arguments will be in. 
titled to my acknowledgments; but ſuch as fhew how 1 
might have argued more convincingly, will be the beſt friend 
ta me and my cauſe, Rr ot ws 

Some Perſons may think part of ny reaſoning too "yi, 
and fome diſtinctions too fine fpun for many. readers; but 
the, nature of the ſubject, with the above afſifttmce, ſcenui 

19 lead me into the manner in which the ſulhject is here 
treated; nor do I fee how it can be otherwiſe accounted 
yar; other methods have, I think, been long tried tq litt. 
pupoſe : As the point is very nice, tis natural that 
of the arguments and diſtinctions ſhould be the ſame: The 
queſtion is not, how nice or difficult, but hoto juſt and gol 
they. are, . Weg RES. 

Several arguments might have /lood more contiſe, and fame 
readers of accute, apprebenſion, may think me too prolix; but 


at 1s Jometimes neceſſary, for the ſake of others, to repeat, 


diverſity, and place the ſame ſulject in 4 variety. of light, 
n bopes, i one, is not, another may be under/tvod, A burt 
clear way 1 ſpeaking or writing, of great uſe to ſome, is 
rot fo to all, Adore words and pains muſt be ufed to roue 
the attention of many, or they will be in danger to rae ſu- 
perjicially over what is ſpoken or written, - We may have 
remarked two forts of writers, who uſe many worts 10 con- 
trary ends, The one by this means explains and clears, 
while ihe other perplexes and obſcures his ſubjeck. J knw 
af no writer, whafje areuments more abound with words, than 
ts better ect; wherein he feems to have fhllotbead un abjer- 
«:2::911 made hy the great 1,0 Ca Eg in. a private leiter lo his, 
bade friend Nohra, vi, < This I oken fndy a 


the preſent Biſhap of Wincheſter, nor none that uſes then | 


— 
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nat men by thinking have made clear to themſelves, 
hey. are apt to think that upon the firſt ſuggeſtion, it 
hould be ſo to others; and fo let it go not ſuffi- 
cently explained; never conſidering that what may 


cx goon fs | 
ee very clear to themſelves, may be very obſcure 
: so others.” And fome readers, ivho ran readily take u 


u but indifferently) put together, are too apt to cenſure 
| induſtry to be underſtood by at. 5 


Nur reception my labour may fond with others, T how 


5 7h ſabyect lite others, may fuffer from the inability of 
ut Wh cdoocate 3 but tis pity it ſhould ſu fr from any foreign 
u i919 conſiderutionß; yet impartial judgment is hard th 
res, thongh truth has the ſame intrinſic excellence in a cottage, 
e academy; whether fre come from the hand F the 
1 or the opulent. I ſhould difdam i it were in my 
Wu, lite fore ancient and modern decetvers, to trick or 


Pale people out of their reaſon and ſenſes, to receive for 
torus truths, impious, abſurd, and contradictory tenets, 
hngs ever contemmet by pure religion; yet fhe hath ſome 
yines, which like her joys are above the comprehenſion of 
urtals, But the femme good gift of reaſon in man, which 
it him above being duped or cheated by craft and ſuperſt;- 
kn, will, if rightly exerciſed, diſpoſe to acquieſce humbly in 
W, that God tommands, whoſe wiſdom ts more above our 
fan, than ſuperſtition is beneath it; who is himſelf too 
1% to be deceived, and too good to decerve us. In fine, 
ugh it may be difficult to demonſtrate our dottrine by ar- 
ment, yet ſome things may be ſaid for it, which it may 
k very difficult by fair chriſtian argument to confute. The 
j is as free for others to oppoſe, as I have uſed it to 
end this point of Aoctrine; and 1 hope to be neither tos 
0%, nor too pine in defence of what is here publickly ad- 
rced, ſhould it meet with publick oppoſition. The iſſue or 
Prent of my endeavours, 1 defire to leave freely to that Pro- 
vidence, whereby I hope my underſtanding hath been graci- 
% enigbiened, and my fect turned again into the way of 
fal, at a time when lite Wracl of old, my caſe ſeemed 
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very ; deſperate. Why ſhould ye be ftricken any mg 
ye will revolt more and more, the whole head is fl 
and the whole heart is faint, from the ſole of the f 
even unto the head, there is no ſoundneſs in it, | 
wounds and bruiſes and putrifying ſores. Iſaiah i. x, 
Let me therefore never forget the gathering day of un 
zerable kindneſs to my ſoul ; the reverent and affefting 
membrance of which has ſometimes melted me into hun 
contrition, and made my heart (once a den of thievs) | 
temple of GOD's praiſe. And let me alſo remember ui 
chriſtian affettion, ſome who were made helpful to me in 
rime of great ſorrow and diſtreſs, to whom for my ſul 
the word of reconciliation was richly diſpenſed, whoſe laut 
1 truſt have not been in vain in the LORD: Bu 
were mine offences, ſo have my. ſorrows been, exceed 
great. But Oh! I cannot ſet forth the greatneſt ; 
depth, of. the divine compaſſion, in ſuſtaining me under, 4 
in good. meaſure. bringing me through this dreadful condi 
Such mercies as 1 have experienced, ought to be engrav 

indelibly in my remembrance as with the pen of a dianun 
and well deferve to be declared as upon the houſe top. Mi 
the little reſidue of my time be devoted to GOD's ſerv 
and my . dying breath praiſe his holy name, 


RICHARD Fincill 


Second Thoughts, 
_ CONCERNING = 
A 1, Oc. 


F the latter part of the Year 1746, I publiſhed 
; 5 a Book entituled, The Nature = 225 of ſelf 
. Defence, addreſs'd to the People calld Quakers ;, 
q and about eighteen months after, gave public 
0 ES Notice of having changed my Sentiments in that 
Point; with a kind of promiſe to give my rea- 
ſons publickly for this change: Which has been longer de- 
ly'd than intended; yet now, in purſuance of the notice 
firſt given, and to invalidate all groundleſs ſuggeſtions, as to 
the impoſſibility of executing eifectually ſo difficult a taſk, 
the Publick, and our ow: Society, are here preſented with my 
Sumd Thoughts upon War c. | 
But IT deine before the argument is entered upon, to ſhew 
alittle, the ſpring of this change, and the Motives I have pro- 
ceeded upon, in this weighty affair. And I do freely ac- 
knowledge, that at(and before) the time of writing the-other 
book in behalf of War, I had wandered far upon the wing 
of vain ſpeculation, and contention ; had little, if any true 
peace in my own mind; but ſome fear leaſt I had done 
amis ; ſuſpecting, that I ſhould not have wrote, and pub- 
liſhed the ſaid book, had I not firſt grievouſly apoſtatized 
from a much better condition: But] as theſe reflections 
were faint, and tranſient, they ſoon became abortive ;z and 
in their abſence it might ſeem to me, that the book I had 


publiſhed was unanſwerably the truth, = 


— = 
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And leaft any one ſhould expect more proof than th. 
point I am now to defend 1s capable of, 1 here candid 
confeſs, that Feſteem the doctrine of Non-re/i/tance, ſo har 
to be made out to the meer reaſon of mankind, and in thy 
view, ſo preſſed with difficulties, that I believe no hum; 
wiſdom. could have ſettled and ſatisfied me upon this paint: 
tho many who look little beyond education or tradition, 
and fome ſenſible perſons, who have never well conſidered 
this point, may think it one of the plaineſt we hold, and 
therefore the moſt eaifly ſupported: 


1 hope this conceſſion will give no offence; as I think i 
cannot weaken the true evidence, both of this, and ſome other 
points ; as well of the religion of nature ſo called, as of our 
own common Chriſtianity. For all truths, ſeem not to our 
reaſon, to have the fame numbers, ſtrength, and clearneſs of 
evidence. Somemay be more eaſihy, and better explained 
than others, tho' in themſelves equally true, and therefore 
equally clear in Gop's fight, who ſees all things juſt as they 
are: While Man from the weakneſs of his intellects, under 
many prejudices and impediments, cannot difcern things in 
this infallible manner, but too often judges erroniouſh, 


I fay not this to ſet aſide the due authority of human 
reaſon, or te/?imony of our ſenſes, in clear indiſputable caſes, 
where the implicit ſurrender of reaſon, or ſenſe has mary 
diſmal effects, as in the doctrines of Predeſtination, and 
Tranſub/tantiation, and perhaps ſeveral others: Between 
which, and our doctrine of peace, there ſeems to be this cllar 
diſparity. In the former points, tis only weak preſumptuous 
fallible Men, requiring our ſubſcription, or credence to ar- 
ticles of their religion, which we ore ſure are impoſſible to bi 
true, In the latter, tis as we believe, God himſelf, not by a 
written revelation only, but, by his own immediateword, requ!s 
ring our aſſent, and obedience to a doctrine, attended 
we confeſs with ſome diſſiculties, but not reducible to a contra» 
dliction. While therefore with a manly as wellas chriſtian 
reſolution, we withſtand the craft or ignorance of Man, we 
ought entirely to ſubmit to Gop's will, becauſe ſuch an au- 
thority to command befits hin, and entire obedience be- 
comes man, | An 


8 


And if in forſaking the doQtine of Se Defence, J haye 
ptivated in ſome degree my reaſon to the obedience of 
wth, it is no more than every ſincere chriſtian in other points. 
4%; and I apprehend that uſing our reaſon modeſtly, 
humble ſubordination to divine Wiſdom, is the right way 
\exaltreaſon 3 when thoſe who plead for its abſolute ſuf- 
ciency in religious matters, tho? its pretended friends and 
Umirers, are in reality its greateſt foes and underminers. 
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A Deiſt of quality (if any ſuch there be) who ſcarns and 
iiules all divine myſtery, which Gop hath not ſeen fit to 
Alain to his fancy, wweuld reſent it highly, if his own me- 
ia! fervants, ſhould refuſe him obedience, till he had firſt 
bully explained to them, the reaſons and motives of his com- 
mands, many of which might be above their capacities tg 
nderſtand, or if not, they are bound to obey without ſuch 
tondeſcention in him; and ſo are all mankind in reſpect to 
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er 
Our 


J God's laws, tho' ſome of them are more level to our capa- 
by dies than others, and he is pleaſed in ſome caſes to conde- 
end 7 regem with poor duſt and aſbes; yet we ſhouid never 


elume upon this, to be vainly or preſumptiouſly inquiſitive, 
But to return from this little digreſſion. 


About the time wherein the- book I now retract, was 
jenzed, I was in a very znſettled late of mind, ſpending much 
recious time, in unedifying ſpeculations, and a very. fre- 
huent attender of certain public venders of huſłs and here- 
with a view to contend with and confute, not to join 
em; their principles ever appearing to me, as a fad mix- 
are of folly and blaſphemy; extremely repugnant to hu- 
in underſtanding, as well as to Chriſtianity. 


But it pleaſed God, who is rich in mercy, as I firmly be- 
lere, and have many times reverently remembred, once 
more to draw me towards himſelf, and afreſh incline my mind, 
bo attend thoſe religious aſſemblies, where I had formerly en- 
pred that ſatisfaction of mind, which I never ſo experienc'd 
n any other place of public worſhip ; which may be ac- 
counted for, when we conſider, that the trueſt method of 


Vai ng for divine ſtrength and comfort, is, in this day, too 
B 2 much 


Py 


much derided and diſuſed as novelty and Enthuſiaſm : Ye: 
every other fociety, under the Chriſtian name, is fo full of hy 
man activity, rites and ceremonies, which inſtead of br 
Ing to, have a natural tendeney, to lead the mind far auy 
from the Gofpel Worſhip, performed in Spirit and tru} 
from that divine and bleſſed union with the father 
ſpirits, which before the fall, was the happy enjoyment of oy 
Frſt Parents in paradiſe, and more or leſs of all holy Men, an 
Women, throughout every ſucceſſive generation. 


And though /ient Worſbip be too much the Wonder an 
Comempi of mankind, it is pretty clearly deducible from the Bi 
ble; and from the Spirituality and Omnipreſence of the Deity 
and the nature of the ſoul of Man, which is alſo Spiritul 
this worſhip is to be juſtified upon rational and phlloſophi 
cal principles, 


And I no ſooner complied with the drawing afore-men 
tioned, but I was favoured with a compoſure of mind, to m 
unknown for a long ſeaſon before: dy book came freſh ith 
remembrance ; and the ſame which ſpread a folemnity ove 
my mind, feemed to intimate, er at leaſt, it than 4 
pear'd to me, that I ſhould, or might, in due time, as heartih n. 
gract, as ever wrote it, which Tnow do. And were I to ſe 
down all, that hath ſince befel me, in the courſe of my ex 
perience, ſome might think it very Arange, while othen 
more ſober and conſiderate would readily acknowledge a d 
vine hand to have followed, or led me along. And I a 
in truth ſay, to ſuch as diſaprove my change of ſentiment 
that Enthuſiaſm, hath been ſo much my abhorrence, and In 
fidelity even to Atheiſm it ſelf, fo ſtrong a temptation ; that! 

Hood ſtrong on my guard, againſt the one, and might willingly 
have embraced the other; as a ſcreen, or patronage for tholc 
vices, which religion aſſures us, we muſt ſtrictly account for 


In truth, I would not be an Enthu/iaft, (in the modern ſenſe 
of the word) and I could not fairly, or honeſtly be an Infidel | 
For I found ſomething working powerfully within me( 

| Yeeling 7s ſtrong evidence) which with my ſophiſtical, free- 
thinking quirks or kill, I could not, without offering vi 
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ict tomy own happineſs, reſolve into the operations of my 
un mind; I became not only ſenſible that I had done 
mi, but in ſome ſeaſons, I had, net of reward, but by way 
{itation, & encouragement to return, ſuch ſerenity & con- 
lation of ſpirit, as I believe no words can deſcribe, or heart of 
te natural Man conceive, and which I believe, all the 
wers of reaſon, or imagination, atterly incapable to be- 
v on the mind of Man. And of this rock of living re- 
fſhment, hath my ſoul facetly, and deeply drank many a 
ne ſince, or, I had hardly been preferv'd through ſo many 
ken trials, to praiſe my deliverer upon the banks of delive- 
ce, as bleſſed be Go I meaſurably can: And Oh!] that 
nine old acquaintance, who ſhared with me in my former 
nil, and criminal recreations, would but now come taſte 
nd ſee, how good Gop is, for no tongue or pen can fully 
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[had alſo befidesz proceeding I doubt not from the ſame 
firit, corroborating evidence from the chriſtian miniſtry 
nithout, /o extraordinary, as to confirm me in the belief of the 
one origin, and authority of the inward drawing, and pe- 
tions before mentioned. And cannot but think, it mult 
cite a ſeriouſneſs, if not ſtrike a great awe, upon any un- 
linking perſon, to hear his ſecret thoughts laid open, and 
bs inward nn ee and pertinently ſpoken to 
na mixed publick aflembly, by ſuch as know nothing out- 
urdly, of his perſon or condition; & this with an energy from 
imple illiterate preachers, beyond all the oratory of the 
llage, Pulpit, or Bar, mine ears ever heard, and I have had 
but too much curioſity in rambling abroad for entertain- 
nents of fuch kinds; eſpecially the Pulpit and Stage; and 
berefore, I do not ſpeak or write at random. Wherefore 
ſich literate Preachers, muſt have received their qualificati- 
ein a nuch higher School, than any worldly univerſity: And 
eat pity it is, the world ſhould deſpiſe, or be /frangers to, 
eds truly excellent goſpel miniſtry, | 


And the more I proceeded in this way, the ſtronger were 
ny confirmations, that the true path was now open before 


"WI"; and that my reſtoration and happineſs, would depend 
b 1 2 vi 
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on walking faithfully therein; but as to retracting what! 
had wrote and printed againſt the doctrine of peace, I wy 
far from being precipitant therein, vt waited a, ſuitably tim 
1 diſcharge that concern; being very careful leaſt I ſhould mi. 
take the imaginations, of my own heart, or the transforma. 
ons of an inſidious evil ſpirit, for thoſe pure impreſſions, which 
are different from, ſuperior to, and if humbly attended to, 
can preſerve out of both theſe ſnares. But being convinc 


upon motives ſolid and ſubſtantial to me, that the fit timety 


diſavow, what I had publickly maintained was come, I gave 
notice in a publick News Paper at LONDON, Thai th 
Author of the Nature and Duty of ſelf Defence, had changed li 

enttments in relation to that Point. And diſagreeable ax it 
might be to comply, I had a; peace and ſatisfaction in it 
which the vanity or victory of an author, is I believe an utter 
ſtranger to. Nor was it till ſeveral months after this, that! 
gave voluntarily the ſociety, that ſatisfaction which is due 
from her members who have flagrantly, and publickly deyi- 
ated from a fundamental doctrine. And this meaſure ] allo 
weighed with due fear and caution, leaſt I ſhould be impoſed 
on my ſelf, or impoſe, upon others. And I had while this 
weighty affair was depending in my own breaft, {ome reaſm 
o admit the exiſtence of an inuiſible, evil tempting ſpirit, as 
well as of the immediate preſence and providence of GO D: 


For when I had reſolved to. diſcharge this duty, I was in. 


wardly aſſaulted and diſturbed in a manner not to be eaſily 
expreſſed in words, but believing it to be a tempeſt of the 
grand enemy's raiſing, I complied to do my duty, finding a 


freſh ſpring of power to do it in, and the cloud was removed, 


and a true reward of peace had I indeed; which was allo 
meaſurably my lot, in the publication of a ſmall printed pa- 
per in the winter of 1251 in LONDON. And tho' this 
maybe ridiculed by many as the ranleſEntbuſiaſim, Leſteem it 
my duty from the like concern as before, to publiſh what! 
now write, and account it a mercy, for which it is impoſt- 
ble Tſhould be too thankful ; that T have been ſpared alive 
to the preſent day; a monument of the long forbearance of 
that being, whoſe vengance might long ago, have juſtly cut 
me off and appointed my portion with the abominable and 
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a And tho asa Caſuiſt I might, and perhaps could, have long 
u- Wi -intained my former argument; yet ſo ſtrong are divine 
WM. itions; (tho' incommunicable by words to the inexpe- 
ich nc d) and ſuch the prevalence of divine love ſned abroad 
to, 


the heart, as abſorbs Py vain-glorious view, & inſtead of 
tending with the wi/e/t, I could freely have acknowledg'd 
y error to the meaneft ſpiritual member of the true church. 


ve As to thoſe who may doubt the being of à God, or deny his 
e oridence, I ſhall perhaps on the point in hand ſay little 
15 zthem. There are I believe many good treatiſes extant 
ne ſubjects of Deity and Providence, which they might do 
„el candidly to peruſe ; tho' I believe no argument ſo ef- 
" eaually convincing, as that whereon my own change of 


ntiment in the matter of war hath been chiefly produced. 
ud though I would endeavour to reaſon with every ſobes 
elligent chriſtian into whoſe hands this may come, yet E 
are 2 peculiar view to our own ſociety, whoſe principles, 
ze cauſe to think, my 3 book, hath ſomewhat contam:- 
ed, and. whom it hath been my concern to endea- 
our to ſet right again; as I believe providence hath 
woht me better than when I was fooliſbiy preſuming to in 
tu others. And furely, if there is a ſupreme mind, that 
ul, and for that reaſon /triftly regards mankind, the me- 
bod have purſued for my own ſatisfaction in this impor- 
int affair, is no more than the reaſonable duty, of ſuch a 
al dependent creature as by experience] find my ſelf to be, 
id notwithſtanding ome difficulties, (while there are no 
mtradictions) I ought, with all reverent alacrity, to ſubmit 
y doubts in all religious matters to the wiſdom & authority 
the Almighty. | 

Moreover, j think the ſcripture, not only fully warrants, 
t requires this procedure, in the promiſe of a gift of the ho- 
'Epirit, for the guidance of believers, and the abſolute ne- 
ity it lays them under, to obey its dictates, ſpringing; 
idently trom two pretty plain facts; the corruption of bu 
aufe, and the.mperfeetion of the human under/ianding, 
bug the latter alone would be reafon ſufficient in this 
ue, | = 
* This divine deftrine of immediate revelation, T apprenend to be 
V 7 — a 7 
migrevea''d in the New Teſtament, and ſo abundaitly proud, IA 
excellent writings long fince, thai I have noneedfiully to prove: 
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for m their judgment of this, and ſeveral other doctrine? 


N 


I know of no one point of doctrine, more clearly I 


down in ſcripture, or more often, and earneſtly inculcat WM 
by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, or indeed any thing that hum '/ 
nature more needs; than that of a fpiritual guide or i e 
tight in man. This fundamental in divinity, much hf, i 
overlooked in time of the great apoſtacy from primitlil 
chriſtianity, was never ſince (that I have read or hen 
fo truly revived or reſtored to its primitive uſe, and d 
nity in religion, as by thoſe ſons of the morning and ſtars of _ 
fr /t magnitude, our own dear friends about the middle of H 
m 


century. And if any now amongſt us, of ſeeming relivig 
eminence ; whether train'd up in the ſociety, or ſuch whoh 
eanvincement have received the truth of chriſtianity in the lo 
of it; and alſo a diſpenſation of the gofpel to preach 
others; and yet think and talk too much in the fame w; 
concerning war, as my former book maintains; I beg lea 
with reſpect and tenderneſs, a little to mmterrogaie them upo 
this weighty affair. Did they not embrace true religion, u 
receive a gift of the miniftry, upon the inward evidence fi 
which I contend ? Did not this znward illumination, ſurpal 
and ſhine above their rational faculties ? or could their rea 
fon have convinc'd them of the one, or impower'd them fc 
the other? Do they ſtil! believe in, and experimentally fed 
this divine principle of /zfe, light and power in themſelves 
and yet in the caſe of war, and we may fear, in fon 
other points, lean for inſtruction to their own underſtand 
ing? I am fully perſuaded, that if any ſuch among ol 
ſelves, oppoſe, or think Lightly of our peaceable chriſt 
teſtimony ; they have only reaſoned in a carnal way liketi 
children of this world, and not brought home as they ougi 
to do, this doctrine to the divine teacher in themſelves 
though they profeſs to have this guide to learn, and to doo 
ther things by its immediate inſtructions and ability. Ti 
ſurety, is an inconſiſtency much to be lamented, a 
ought to be reformed ; as it cannot I think on their on 
principles poſſibly be juſtified, 


And all others, who profeſs to believe the holy ſcrig 
tures, would they be truly conſiſtent, uſt in ſome meaſurd 
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Man ; either in the true interpretation of ſcripture, or it 


| the ſpirit of God pleaſe, by his own immediate inſtructi- 


ons without (but not againſt) the ſcriptures, 


Shou'd this book be oppoſed from a certain quarter, as Pve 
had reaſon to believe, we may expect that the law of nature 
{> called, will be much pleaded and inſiſted upon, as immu- 
table and invariable : But as no chriſtian can, I apprehend, 
conſiſtently urge this plea z a ſmall matter on this head 
may ſuflice for the preſent. | 


Self defence, upon this Law, no interpoſition being made, 
or command by the Almighty given to the contrary, is, for 
ought I perceive,. perfeetly warrantable ; but as nature is 
Gop's work, ever liable to his interpoſition or controul, as 
many wife and good men of other religious perſuaſions 
ave allowed; he may certainly upon ſome occaſions, for 
cocd ends, require us to forego, or ſuſpend our natural pow- 
ers, and rely on him for protection; and where is either the 
danger, or abſurdity of this; when if one fence be taken 
down, a ſtronger is erected in its room ? Were the laws 
of nature immutable, it would be ncongrucus in the Almigh- 
ty, to c9/77ud7 their courſe, or common channel in any fin- 
ge inſtance, either to bleſs, or puniſh mankind, in over-ruing 
natural cautes by miraculous d.iplays of ſupernatural power; 
and yet 't's allowed he hath often ſeen meet to make - ſuch 
viitle manifeſtations of his great power, in altering, agita- 
ting, or controuling what is deemed the common courſe or 
law of nature, and perhaps hath much oftner done ſo, ſe- 
cretly and inviſibly to us. Whereſore, the immutahiity of 
the law of nature, mult by every ſenſible humble chriſtian, 
be relinquiſhed, it being exceed ng bold, and arrogant, to 
p:cicribe rules in this point to the great Gop of nature. 


give my ſelf little concern as to the argument, with the 
caring aſſertions of ſome intrepid gainſayers. I vb not 
(ys one of theſe virulent enemies to re] 1919N } believe my un 
ezes Were 7 to fee a ſtone roll ud a bill. So ſilly and blind, as 
well as prophane does in fidelity render mankind for as uni- 


formity, 19 leſs than immutability, is, or ought to be, their 


boaſt of natuze's laws; it would I think, weil become this 
CC: bold 
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bold writer, to reconcile the oppoſition, which this cafe of 
his own ſuppoſing, ſtrongly preſents between the laws of 
gravity, and the ſenſe of ſight, ſeeing both, are parts of the 
fame law of nature. By which law (if I may fo call it) n 
known impediment interfering, we are required to adhere t 
the teſtimony of our ſenſes, as well as by our reaſon and 
experience to conclude it zmpoſſible according to gravitation, 
fora ſtone to roll up a hill. Yet were not this writer, asblind az 
an Acheiſt, who denies the exiſtence of all power out of mat- 
ter, he might, ſhould ſuch a caſe happen, give credit to his 
eyes, &allowa ſtone to roll up a hill, or any thing fimilar to 
be effected; becauſe the power ſufficient for that, and other 
purpoſes, night be invi/ibly apply d. For it ſeems indeed ve- 
ry hard, if not impoſſible to conceive, how that ſelf moving 
power we experience in our ſelves, can reſide in, or ariſe 
from, any material ſyitem, in what ſtate or mode ſoever. 


Give me leave now to remonſtrate upon, or mention 


ſome points held in common among chriſtians, which the | 
brighteſt of them, may be more incapable to explain by ar- 
gument, to the ſatisfaction of an adverſary, than we areto | 


explain, and defend our non- reſiſting doctrine. Who among 
mortals, is able to explain or comprehend the nature of 
creation, or fore tmotuledge of future contingences! Who can frame 
any poſſitive or even tolerable idea of ſpirit, or conceive by 
what way ſpirit can be annexed to, or move matter? On 
the other ſide, look ever ſo deeply into matter, 
it ſeems utterly unproductive of thinking, and beginning 
motion, but once at reſt always ſo, as to any power it hath 
in it ſelf to begin motion, ſo that, as on the one hand, the. 
impoſſibility, or extreme difficulty, of arriving at a ſatisfac- 
tory idea of Spirit, may have induced ſome very inquiſitive 
perſons to admit the exiſtence of material eee on 
the other hand, others no leſs inquifit:ve and penetrating, be- 


lieving mater utterly incapable of producing certain opera- 


tions and powers, we find in our ſelves, have therefore ] be- 
lieve been dh or diſpoſed to admit the exiſtence of ano- 
ther kind of beings, capable of ſuch operations, & exertions 
of power. Though to mortals, the nature, or eſſence of 
Spirit, ſeems very inconceivable, and inexplicable; and 
pailibly ſuch as the bold writer mentioned juſt now wou'd - 
: tie 


Ba 


th human mind; but ſuch men ſhould conſider, how little 


be known, and the infinite diſparity in knowledge and pow- 
er which there is between Gop and Man, and even the 
higheſt order of created intelligent beings. And further, 
which ſeems an extreme difficulty, if our ſpirit be an inha- 
bitant of this houſe of clay, or tenement of fleth the body : 
i the mind be really a diſtinct being, from the body; hazy 
ames it about that we are not capable of conſidering, and 
dtinguiſhing our ſouls from our bodies, as their dwelling 
places, in the ſame eaſy and clear manner, as we do our 
(ves, viz. ſoul and body, from any outward houſe or build- 
ing, into Which we enter and remain. Theſe things, how 

myſterious ſoever, yet who dare ſay it is not poſſible, did not 
a ſpecial reaſon forbid, to exhibit theſe, and other difficulties 

ina ſtronger manner. Nor perhaps have points of religion 

alone, their my/lerzes; ſuch as have read the Biſhop ofCloyne's 

Analyſt, and his defence of it, may ſee what inextricable 
dificulties at lea/# beſet, human ſcience in ſome parts of it. 


But as to thoſe appertaining to religion ; ſhall we, like 
the beetle eyed, ſtony hearted infidel, rather than admit 
them, /zar to the very height of preſumption ; let us rather 
ſn: into the depths of humility, before him, who does all 
things by the rules of infinite wiidom and truth; which doth 
not always make Man ſo wiſe, as his vanity or curioſity, 
may prompt him to deſire to be. And poſſibly, our preſent 
low imperfect ſtate, can no more admit of obtaining the 
knowledge of ſome things, than it would be poſſible to make 
ajpeating parrot a good mathematician or aſtronomer, or to con- 
rex by words, the true idea of colours to one born blind. 


We ſee, and know enough in many caſes to check our 
pride, and diſpoſe us to be humble. As fome things lie be- 
yond our reach ; others more common and familiar, have 
in them (as I think a great writer in ſubſtance obſerves) 
mething ſufficient to confound the moſt enlarged underſtanding 
2m earth, The contexture of the meaneſt vegetable, that 
grows, the frame of the pooreſt infect that crawls on the 
ound, is in ſome __— to human (kill, inexploradle, * 
| 2 Cha, 


the exiſtence of ſpirit is a contradittion in the idea or conception of 


they clearly know, of many things more familiar and eaſy to 
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beſt ideas, being therefore inadeguate to the compleat i in. 
veſtigation of the loweſt works of nature; how much more, 
may ſome points of greater weight and ſublimity, relating 
to a much nobler workmanſhip, to living ſouls, and free 
agents, tranſcend our reaſon and penetration ? There is 4 
depth, and wiſdom in the divine ways and works, very often 
2nſcrutable to mortals ; though we want not as much lig ht 
and power, as are nezdful 0 thew us our duty, and enable 
us to perform it. And I am perſuaded that our peaceatl 
doctrine, though preſſed with ſome dĩgulties, is not ſo 
hard of procf, as ſome chriſtian tenets alrealy mentioned, 
And here now, as to my ſeif only, I apprenend enougi. has 
been ſaid to ind uce a candid eye to look favourably upon 1 
alteration of judgment: But I have ſeveral things to n 
by way of more direct argument. Xet even ſtill, *betorc 
enter upon this work, ſnall I crave a further reſpite; while 
20 clear my ſelf from ſore miſrepreſentations, [ take liberty 0 
remarkon ſome paſſages in a book entituled : An en guiry i! 
the validity of late di ſeourſe, intitulcd, The Nature and Dit 
% Self Defence, not to weaken our chriſtian doctrine, but 
poſlibly (as well as a reaſonable defence of my ſelf in fone 
points only) pave the way to eſtabliſh it on a firmer bali. 


It ſeemed to me extraordinary, and I believe not to m 
only, to find my ſelf treated by the Enquirer as one who had 
aſlerted an 5 2 11 "pendent power in Man to preſerve him 
ſelf, of which I am not guilty, as is clearly implied in othel 
parts of my book; wherein having conſidered defenfin 
war, as a juſt mean or method, to preierve mankind, I ſup 
poſed it worthy as well qs other means we uſe, to de pro 
pered by Gop's ble Ning and providence, who is here 
gonfidercd as man's helper, which would be unneceſſary, ar 

abſurd, if Man had the abſolute power of preſerving him 
felf, Let us ice by what arguments this charge is ſupport 


od. 
The poſitions ( /ays the Eng. page 1) which this al 


* thor la; ys down, as the baſis of his performance, are page 
0 fat jel defence, i is every Man's right and duty by nature. [bid 
& 55 " th defence of our own life and Property, 75 e Mai 


* rand duty by the law of natures What he means 0 ca 
| natul 


1713.7 ?; 


« nature, and the law of nature, he explicates page 2. By 
« fe powers of nature; and wwat power which nature hat) gi- 
& gen us, top? erde our ſelves, 
Which attertion { /ays the Eng. page 4) has ſo manifeſt 

( Ws. to exclude Govp's previdence, either out of 
© the world, or out of the argu.cnt, mat our author guards 
& againt? that objeciion, by telling us page 3 tat hi has tis - 

b ae/rgn. Ii that be true tis a reflection on his pru- 
„ dence 15 have ufed the moit probable means of attaining 
an end he does not aim at.“ But if Gop hath given ma 
this natural power, it can have no ſuch mamijſt ten dency : 505 
it is allowed I guard againſt ſuch conttruction, i it looks as 

13 aware of the 10 uſe, which men of de or worſe 
minds might make of my words, and was thercfore in no 
dagger mom a candid enquirer; and yet rather than my 
meaning faou!d be or thodox, or any imaginary advantage 
ot runing me down be loft, it is ſtrongly infinuated I have 

told a fib, as the words 7f Lia be true dileagenioufly import. 


— 


The Enq. alſo ſaith, pa 928 35 4. c Tt ſeems ta me irrational 
jn them, who are prefery'd 'd (i battle) to ak Tribe their pre- 
„ icryation to thoſe powers, waich the flain were equally 
« polietied of, and in the full poſſeſſion and exerciſe of which 
they were deſtroyed, and w hich conſequently were not 
the powers of ſelf preſervation. ? | 


Abjolutely, and independently ey are not, but yet I do 
think they may be called the powers "of ſelf preſe ervation, (or 
ey are no powers and 7 the les real powers becauſe ling 
td, or liable to be overcome, or wholly tarcn c 1, Of Becauſe 
we oucht to remember xwho gave them, and on all ſuitable 
eccafions to exert thele Powers, under a &:pendance on the 
licher power. And if being overcome, proves the ſubdued 

"ut io be dgled with a power of ſelf p:ciervation ; by the rule 
dicontraries, ſome might be apt to think, that ſuch as over- 
come are ve/ted with thi is power, which 1s ſuccesſully exer- 
ted in battle and victory y. But the truth I think is, that be- 
in overcome or ſlain in battle, proves no more the nawes 
! ce or nonsreſidencè of the power of ſelf prefer, in 
Man, than we can prove one pound to be no weight, be- 


caule two pounds wil weigh it down in a ſcale. | 
Abſolute 
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Abſoluteindependenthumanpowersof any kind, areſorygu 
ant to common ſenſe and experience, ſuch a direct contra 
tion to the admiſſion of providence into the argument, that n 
admitting it fo fully, was the ſame in candid conſtruction as U 
fay : That limited power which nature hath given us to preſent 
our ſelves, And the Eng. in this matter, appears at 9% U 
have been careleſsly unfair, or very hard put to it for ary 
ment, in ſo palpably wreſting my words to a ſenſe, which he 
muſt or might have known, was never intended ; and which 
the pleaders for war, do not contend for; yi 
abſolute independent human powers. D------- H — 
of St----p---n, a ſcholar, and perhaps a good caſuif 
was I believe ſo little pleaſed, with my being fo bad 
treated on this head, that he averred a gooje to have th 
the power of ſelf preſervation, as indeed every living goo 
hath. And I cannot help it, if the candid 0 Ze initead of 
concurring with the Enquirer's unjuſt reflections upon me 
ſhould deem his treatment of this part of my book egreg 


'ouſly unfair and impertinent For I did not call it an abi 


Jute power, but only that power, and in leſs than four ling 
below, comes what I faid concerning providence, whic 
tho' I ſtudy to avoid quotation I hope here to be indulged 
„ have 10 deſign to exclude God's providence either out 
< of the world, or out of the argument. "Thoſe who ab 
* ſolutely exclude providence (as all do who teach the ab 
„ ſolute ſufficiency of human powers) teach the mo 
“ melancholy and uncomfortable doctrine that can be ad- 
& vanced. If it was not beneath the Deity at the firſt to 
create, it can be no dithonour, to inter poſè as he ſees meet 
5 afterwards. Ihe ſame wiſdom and goodneſs that prompt- 
* ed to creation, mult neceſſarily prompt to inſpect, ſuperit: 
„ tend and preſerve his creation c. S. Defence page; 


The providence of God, is here expreſs;y admitted in the 
very argument of it ſelf, which together with other parts ol 
the ſame paragraph, might be deemed ſuch a full and ortho- 
dox explanation of the words in diſpute, that no writer 0 
underſtanding or candour, could fo unjuſtly have wreſte 
them. So evident I take this to be, that had providence 
never more been mentioned in my book, this alone had 
been ſufficient, but there is yet more evidence, 
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«The providence of Gop, co-operates, and accompanies 
with a blefling the uſe of fit and proper means; it was 
ſo formerly. hen the Jews went forth to battle ac- 


(cording to the mind of Gop, he accompanied their ar- 
mies and gave them ſucceſs. Se, Defence pages Io, IT. 


And the writer of the ſelf defence, not only admits of this 
rovidence to aſſiſt in the uſe of proper means (which his 
ok then deemed defenſive war to be in all) but page 43 
% extend it to ſuch on account of their */incerity, who 
rough miſtake, as the book ſays, refuſed to uſe the proper 
peans of ſelf defence. Wherefore though the greateſt part 
fthe Enguirer's firſt 12 pages, proving by ſcripture that Man 
us no abſolute independent powers to preſerve himſelf, be 
jel adapted to the nations of old, 20h regarded not the works 
the Lord, nor the operations of his hands; very excellent leſ- 
ms of humility and truſt in Gop, and a juft rebuke of the 
roud and {elf fufficient in our time; yet ſeem to have lit- 
e or no argument againſꝭ my former book, which doth not 
lead for independent human powers, but conſiders war, 
þ means of felf preſervation ander providence. And ſome 
the texts produced by the engquirer againſt me, relate to 
eons and caſes, of the ſame nature for which I had con- 
nded ; or caſes wherein war was practiced by Gop's peo- 
e and proſpered by him. It may therefore ſeem ſtrange, 
at readers of good ſenſe, could ever believe the Enquirer 
as here reaſoning well againſt, or confuting me, when the 
xs produced are impertinent to the controverſy, unleſs to 
al the cauſe of defenſive war, as they ſhew clearly, that 
tance, and war, were of old accompanied with great. 
unility and truſt in God : The very thing contended for 
the moſt ſober pleaders for war; thongh 1 do not forget, 
at the ſame Gop, who thus in battle ſtood by his ſervants 
old, under more weak imperfect diſpenſations of time, 
ith been pleaſed under the goſpel to require of ſome, a far 


ater dependence, upon his own arm and power for pre- 
vation, 


But *tis remarkable, that while the Enquirer is chiding 
be for ipeaking of that potber which nature hath given us ta 
erde our ſolves, he, himſelf, page 5 is as hetrodox. “ Ex- 

perience (iays he) aſlures us that perverſe Men, by an un- 

natural 
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& natural and unreaſonable application of the power vie 
& nature hath given them, for the exerciſe of mutual ly, 
ce and benevolence, have often compaſſed the deſtructiono 


« themſelves and one cf another.” Now, ſhould thisſcrap 


rigidly conſtrued, ſcparate from other paſſages; the aui 
might be charged with ſetting up in Man, a natural ine 
pendent power to do good; and by this unfair method it iN / 
that he condemns me. And it ſcems plain, that if, byte 
abuſe of this natural power, we may «e/troy our ſelves ul # 
others, by the 7:ght uſe of it; we may under providend 
fave or preſerve our ſelves and others. What can he {ay t [ 
that text: Save your ſeives from this untoward gener ain t 
ouch language from me I ſuppoſe would hardly have ec 
ped reprooi irom his pen. | 6 
6c 
It is allo obſervable, in what manner the Enquirer ſpell «© 
as before quoted, of Aden being flain in battle in the full H 
on, and exercije of their natural potuers, whence he too hat 
concludes, they cannot be the powers of ſelf preſervatiom. O 
natural powers duly exercited, though ſufficient to preſer l 
in ſeme, are not fo in all caſes ; yet failing in ſome inſta o. 
ces, is I think no proof of their inſufficiency in all. N in 
do I ſce, this range concluſion, that becauſe a Man's nau & 
ral power is overcome, and himſelf ſlain in battle, that m 
had never before exertcd theſe powers ſucceſsfully for W 
own preieryation. 

I can agree with the Enquirer page 9, that Goliath glory *: 
in his natural ſtrength and ſtature, diſdained little D /: 
but then T am weak enough to believe that David ſlang i e 
ſtone at leaſt parilyby his own natural ſtrength, tho' it mg # 
be alio providentially accelerated and directed to its mall W 
vehich beſpeaks a co-operation of human and Civine po ap; 
er, of Man's natural ſtrength and Gop's help. If hum 1 
powers be not in ſome caſes the powers of ſelf preſervaq ': 
(and ¶ have never fard they are in all) what kind of powers 69 

they? Powers to do nothing? ſtrange jargon indecd ; andi af 
I think they can be no more; unleſs in ſome caſes, und f 
due limitations, they are allowed to be the natural pow m. 
of ſelf preſervation, oy that pouwer which nature hath giv ad 

Ii 


to preſerue ur felves. 


[17 ] 


It is indeed true, as the Enquirer obſerves page 23, That 
« Man hath not a moment of exiſtence but what depends 
« on the immediate care and providence of Gop.” No 


his permiſſion. Man I believe hath a real, though limited 


lat to others. By this benovolence he may feed the hun- 
ory, cloath the naked, and preſerve his fellow creatures 
from periſhing; and may therefore do as much for himſelf. 
do great a writer as Robert Barclay, goes I think further than 
did, and faith Man hath an abfolute power. Diſtinguiſhing 
that which is natural, from that which is ſpiritual, he faith. 
« This lizht, ſeed, &c. appears to be no power, or faculty of 
« Mans' mind; becauſe a Man that's in his health, can 
« when he pleaſes, ſtir up, move, and exerciſe the faculties 
« of his ſoul ; he is abjolute maſter of them. &c, ” Barciay's 


Hroogy, th Ed. page 147. 


If Man hath ſuch power as this, he hath alſo ſometimes the 
like power to ſtir up his body to motion and action, for his 
own, or anothers preſervation : Vet as Man ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, hath no abſolute powers of his own of any kind, and 


N. B, uſes the word abſolute, and I did not, the Eng. will do 
more than is expected if he can excuſe R. B. or himſelf, 


without excuſing me. 


Our natural powers of ſelf preſervation, tho' limited are 
ral pruers, or I think we could not be accountable for abu= 
ſms them. And it ſeems clear to me, that nature in ſome ca- 


* 


0 
ſes, hath given me power to preſerve my ſelf, as ſure as it 
rath given the Eng. power to be loving and benevolent Fc. 
When I ſtretch forth my hand, ſtep, or run aſide to avoid 
apparent danger, a houſe tumbling; a mad, or malicious 
Man with a drawn ſword, a mad dog or bull advancing to- 
wards me, and in a thouſand inſtances that may happen, I 
do thus by a power that may properly be called my own as 
airee agent, as much as the £7. gives alms by a power that 
Is properly his own; unleſs all we hint, ſay and do, is by 
mere nechauiſin, or neceſſity, which my friend will by no means 
admit. Had I affertzd, Man to be inveſted with abſolute 
independent power, to preſerve himſelf, the Enquirer's rea- 

| | "D ſoning 


Man I think can do good without his aid, nor evil without 


wer to preſerve himſelf, as well as to be loving and benevo- 
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ſoning had been juſt, and I ſhould have been as egregious x 
fool to have admitted providence into the argument, as the 
cenſures paſſed upon me, are unmerited and uncandid in a 


ſuperlative degree. 


Once more; our natural powers both of body and mind, 
duly exerted, have no doubt in many inſtances, preſerved 
from ſickneſs and death* and many calamities, which ſuch 
as abufe or neglect theſe powers bring on themſelves. I ſup- 
poſe that when the plague raged in LonpoN, a Man, migit 
have went thither, catched the diſtemper and died; and 
that many hundreds who timely removed from thence, were 
thereby preſerved much longer alive. If the Eng. houſe 
was deſperately in flames, and he had time to eſcape, I ſup- 
poſc he would do it by that pozwer which nature hath given Vn 


1 preſerve himſelf. (which power I ſhould really believe to be 


a power of ſelf preſervation, though his wife, ton, or daugh. 
ter ſhould periſh in the fame flames.) And a fimilar con- 
duct do Men by their natural powers purſue in more inſtan- 


ces than can be eaſily enumerated. And though I have to 


do with a learned experienc'd caſuiſt, yet truth and fact 


will ſtand by the more {imple ; and I apprehend that eating 
and drinking, plowing and ſowing, temperance, and due cath- 


ing, are ſuch proofs of the powers of {elf preſervation in Man, 
as no ſubtilty can evade, Great Men are fallible and lia- 


ble to miſtakes, which to ſupport tenaciouſly is yet worſe, as | 


to retract them frankly, ſhews true nobility of mind indeed. 


Theſe natural powers, or powers beſtowed by the Gon 
of nature, I had, Se defence page 18, occaſionally called or 


fr/t helb; which the Eng. page 34, calls, preferring the poro- 


er of Man to the aſji/tance of & OD: whenl only intend it in 
order of time, not of worth and dignity. The Apoſtle Paul 


1 Cor. xv. 45. ſays plainly : AHowbeit, that wwas not fit 


4 


zwhicy is ſpiritual, but that which is natural; and afterwards that 
which 1s jþiritual, Doth Paul by this manner of expreſſion 


prefer natural to ſpiritual things.? I think we ſtand or fall 


together. But the £9uirer's zeal is ſo great, that he ſeems 
reſolved Man ſhall have no natural power at all.“ Let it 


ſuſſice 


Enquiry, page 2. 


[wy 


| {uffce (ſaith he) that what he calls his firlt help, is no help 
it all.” Some might think that he intended by this to 
make a living man as void of power as a dead one; but ſound: 
reaſon, experience and chriſtianity, all concur in aſſigning to 
Man ſuch powers, without which he could not be a moral 


and accountable agent. 


Jo ſhew how unfairly I have been treated, I ſhall pro- 
duce ome quotations from one of the / books of the pre- 
ſent age: Intituled, A Defence of Luakerijm by Joſeph Beſſe, 
G P. Smuth of Great Paxton in Huntingtonſhire. It was 
the practice of this Smith, and the Vindicator of the Biſhop of 
Litchfield and Coventry, to abuſe the Quaker's writings, by ci- 
tins (craps, and wrefting them to a ſenſe never intended; 
and perhaps no Man knew better how to correct ſuch tricks 


in authorſhip than. F Beſſe. 1 85 


Sith had much abuſed William Deuſberry, upon which 
J. B obſerves thus. His pretended long quotation 
from V. D. is ſuch an »nfarr bu/meſs as makes it neceſſa- 
r, for us to tranſcribe V D's whole diſcourſe on that 
head, wherein, by putting in an ttalic character, all that 
« the Vicar has quoted; the reader will become capable of 
« judging Whether he has not expoſed to ridicule what he 
cannot anſwer : Defence of Quakeriſm page 123.” Then 
follows V. D's diſcourſe, upon which page 127, J. B. re- 
marks, By this, the reader will ſee, with how much 
« caſe the Vicar's way of quoting, can make a Man fay 
c what he pleaſes, but in the meantime, how mult that reader 
be impeſed on, who ſhall take his broken quotation for 


* /ilkam Dewſoerry's diſcourſe. 


And muſt not he be as much impoſed on, who ſhall take 
the perverſion of my words, for my meaning ? a 


Again, page 188. *Tis trifling to pick a few words 
ut of a paragraph, without regard to the reſt, and ſtrain 
them to a ſenſe, foreign to the plain meaning and import 
of the ſubject treated on. | 


And luely, to quote more fully (though not full enough) 
1# 4 and 
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L 20 
and then ſplit what is quoted, or ꝛurgſi one part without re. 


gard to the other, is far from being a more juſt or modeſt 
way of treating any book or author whatſoever. 


Appendix to the defence of Quakeriſm, p. 378, 379. the 
defender in a certain caſe ſeems to think it a conſiderable 
juſtification of /Yliam Penn, that his meaning was made out ly 
the whole context and the ſame ſection. | 


Appendix page 379. This quotation is alſo partial, 
& ſince the words both going before, and following, are 


c neceſſary to the right underſtanding, of V P's meaning.“ b 
After which follows Dr. Phillip's defence of William Penn, “ 
againſt Jenner, concluded page 381 with this remark, Wl © 
« And at this rate, what may not Men ſay, of any perſon, a 
ce or religious perſuaſion or principles whatſoever ? ; 
Page 397, 398, © There is a common juſtice due to 

cc all authors; and if one place of their writings may not | 4 
„ be admitted as an expoſition of another, few of the an- 
& cients by an invidious critick will be found orthodox. 1 
Theſe citations, with the foregoing remarks may ſhew, Wil © 
that I complain not without cauſe. I chuſe to produce them Wi © 
from this book, being fo pertinent to the caſe, and ſuch au- 
thorities as will hardly be diſputed : And the reader may 
apply them as he fees occaſion, to other parts of my former 
book. | . 
The Enquirer ſeems to advance a ſecond charge E: 
againſt me, ſaying page 4, that the Self defence page 3 . 
acknowledges, That thoſe who abſolutely exclude A 
& providence, teach the moſt melancholy and 4 
“ uncomfortable doctrine that can be advanced.“ 4 
But he ſays I pol have conſidered that thoſe wv 4 
partially exclude G O D's providence, teach a dotrine carrying " 
with it, ſomewhat of the like dark, and diſmal aſpect. Hear ſays | he 
the Eng. his next words, © If it was not below Deity at 11 
* 5 : 75 . . ( 

£ firſt to create, it can be no diſtonour to interpoſe as he | . 
£ ſees meet afterwards” Theſe bu he will have it, Plain. de 
ly import a partial exclufion of G O D's providence ; by Tere” 6 


fees 


fenting the interpoſtion of Deity to be only occaſional, as 2 
| EO | | Witt | 


ar! 


wt: And adds Erq. page 5, © How far ſuch a partial ex- 
« cuſion of providence is conſiſtent with the belief of the 
„ omniprefence, and omniſcience of the ſupreme being, 
« who created all things, and upholdeth all things by the 
« word of his power; who is before all things, and by 
« whom all things conſiſt; I forbear to determine at pre- 
ent, but am of opinion, that it deſerves this writer's moſt 


« ſerious confideration *? 


ec 
0 


The writer thus admoniſhed, having ſeriouſſy conſidered 
I he matter, is of opinion; thoſe expreſſions arc eaſily defenſi- 
We and perfectly orthodox; excluding providence #0 fariher 
man he is pleaſed to exclude himſelf: The words under 
cenſure, as he ſees meet, do I think very fully, if not ſelf evi- 
tently ſupport themſelves. By the words pee and /uper- 
ind, may be underſtood that Gop knows, regards and 
tes continually all things; and by repairing and preferving, 
and otherways interpoſing, may be fairly intended his doing 
il things in time and eternity, both in temporal and ſpiritual 
concerns, as his unerring wiſdom ſees meet. And therefore 
the words in diſpute, as he ſees meet, may without any vic- 
ſence, be underſtood of the different ways wherein Gop hath 
lem, is, or may be pleated to. manifeſt his providence fo, or 
among his creatures, ſometimes in mercy, fometimes in 
judgment, without calling his omnipreſence or omniſcience 


in queſtion, 


\ & \# x 


ed 


It cannot be ſuppoſed, that the Almighty interpoſes in e- 
very cale the ſame when circumſtances greatly difter; other- 
ile becauſe Balaam'sbeaſt uttered words on a certain occaſion, 
ve might expect, without a like exigence every ſuch animal 
t do the like. Divine grace, which is an interpoſition may 
frive with Man for a long ſeaſon, and be afterwards whol- 
I withdrawn. The righteous are in many reſpects the pe- 
culiar care of heaven, while the wicked go without many 
beings, conditionally deſigned them. It pleaſed God in 
the beginning of Saul's reign to be his director, and reiufe 
aterwards to condeſcend to inftruct, or affiſt him, in the 
methods of divine manifeſtation chiefly uſed in that age of 
tic world: Did not God therefore interpoſe and withdraw 
Ko gnally as he ſaw meet? and do not my words admit of 
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vidence of Gon, ever to be wholly withdrawn from his 


E 


every interpoſition that is, or can be agreeable to inf 
nite wiſdom? Would the Eng. have Gop interpoſe in « 
very different caſe the fame, or in any caſe further than) 
fees mect? The omnipreſence of Gop is eſſentially yer 
petual, an interpoſition I think is not fo, the very ter 
ſeems to imply ſomething done occaſionally, and the natun 
of the thing ſpeaks the ſame language. Different condition 
of Men, yea of the ſame Man, require different treatme 
from the almighty. Where then is my error? or who cat 
carry his notions of a providence, or Gop's interpoſition fur 
ther than I do, without ſuppoſing it (as too many do) exer 
tep to the diminution inſtead of the exaltation of G o p. 
glory. Wherefore, I do not ſee wherein, the Apoſtle 
words, of G O D's upholding all things by the word of his py 
er &c. are the leaſt contradiction to me; unleſs he thereh 
intended, the ordination, and bringing to paſs all the go, 
and evil in the world ; all that Man can think, fay, or do 
A wile ſentiment indeed. I am no wiſer than to think, i 
would be prepoiteroully fooliſh and prophane- to ſuppoſe 
deity doth, or did interfere, to give victory in every battly 
a Broughton's, or ſcolding-bout at Billinſgate. Art and 
ſtrength, impudence and ſtrong lungs, decidel believe chiefly 
in ſuch caſes. A fuperior degree of ſtrength we lee in: 
common way, upon common principles of nature and rea, 
overcome the leſſer; though I deny not in many inſtances, 
ſome pe! haps not much ſuipected, a ſecret interpoſing hand 
of divine providence z as well as in others a more obvious 
manifeſtation of divine power, of which ſcripture furnith- 
th many wonderful inſtances. Nor do ] ſuppoſe the pro- 


c: cation, but that in a very good fenſe, he upholdeth al 
tings by the word of his power, and preſerves them in great 
order and harmony, from that jn and defolation, which 
we may believe the great adverſary of his works, hath pow- 
er and malice ſuſhcient to bring upon them, did not Gops 
own hand continually jupport and ſuſtain. It is to his good- 
nels we are indebted for the admirable faculties of our minds, 
and the exquiſite frame of our bodies, though we ſhoulde- 
ver io wicxecly in both, 4!/hinour the great giver and mai. 


And as nothing ſhort of divine power created Man and 
| | al 


= [ 23 ] 


nd have look'd into nature, the more have they been led 
believe a ſecret divine agency perpetually active for per- 
fins, and preſerving natural things. And as Gop may 
netimes chaſtize and fight againſt ſinful Men, by inverting 


entsof /rſe,atr, earth, fireandwater, The evil ſpirit, ifit ſhould 
ak Gop meaſurably to withdraw his providence from 
creation, may ſometimes biing great diſorders and con- 
ſons into nature, both mental and corporeal. What do 
ethink of the caſe of Job, and the great numbers of per- 
is pollctied with devils in the time of our Saviour Chriſt 
hon earth ; And alas ! how many ſtorms and tempeits and 
ar things that have come to pals ſince, may have had the 
ne fource and ſpring ? But to return, 


re of a ſpecial or general providence than I do, without 
ering dangerous, and diabolical conſequences, ſuch as 
king G0D a party in, or approver of ſin. Some there 
e ſo infatuated with error, that while they believe the al- 
vhty a mere Sovereign, undetermined in his ceconomy by 
or moral rectitude, can faucy themſelves his favourites, 
it down ſecurely in glory, while they can calmly (I will 
lit ſtupid cruelty) acquieſce in the (ſuppoſed) reprobati- 
bot the bulk of mankind, making according to their faith, 
ly run in the horrible circle of ordaining unchangeably tohaf 
ucnengeably hates, I believe the Eng. abhors this, yet 
ct company in ſome meaſure nh⁰,⁰i he keep, who carrys 
snotions of Gop's interpoſitions one jot beyond what 
D fees meet, becauie it is quite impoſſible for Deity to 
erpote beyond this rule, without forſaking and claſhing 
a his own infinite wiſdom. 


i wore poſſible if neceſſary, to enlarge and exemplify ex- 
Kn2ly on this head, but I leave it to attend the Enquirer 
bis explications of the precepts of Chriſt ; which he will 
"to be litterally underſtood : And becauſe I had argued 
un this ſenſe, he charges me Eng. page 16, with abu- 
7 (delf defence page 6, 7, 8) the moſt «© excellent pre- 
ſaßts, by attempting to charge upon them ſuch conſe- 
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things ; the more deeply Philoſophers of a ſerious turn of 


liturbing the very order of the common bleſſings and ele 


do not ſee, how any ſober rational chriſtian, can believe 
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de quences as only ariſe from the unwillingneſs of Men 
tc put them in practice. An univerſal obedience to theſe pr 
ec cepts in their literal acceptation, would be the preatd 
cc of bleſſings to mankind. | 


I take this to be no argument, but meer ſophiſiry. Wer 
it certain that Men would always act right, all laws wol 
be unnecefiary; but ſeeing they often do wrong, human la 
with penalties annexed are more neceſſary in ſuch an evil an 
corrupt, than under a pure and perfect ſtate of things : An 
I preſume the government of GoD and of all wiſe and go 
Men will accordingly differ. Did youth obſerve the go 
orders of their tutors, there would be no breach of order, 
need of correction; but can it thence follow, that ſuch; 
are refractory ſhall not be reſtrained by correction? Ti 

felf-arfence, in the pages quoted, or alluded to by the £x 
was ſhewing, that according to the literal ſenſe oft 
precepts no Man (in the prefent ate of things) could call a 
thing his own, and would be reduced to the greateſt eu 
metics, which is ſo true, that he who contends for this ſen! 
is the abuſer of theſe excellent precepts, becauſe productive 
terrible abſurd conſequences. Though the Eng. is I thinkatte 
wards in his explications of the precepts, ſo kind, or f 
getful, or compelied to give up the literal ſenſe. 


Even all puniſhments human and divine may be abv 
ſhed by his manner of reaſoning. Suppoſe a perſon ſhot 
fay, that CHalsr had commanded his followers to be i 
faßt, and good, to have no government or puniſhments ; 
poſſeſs all things in common: What arguments could n 

rged to ſhew the danger of ſuch a doctrine, which ſuch A 
miſtaken Man might not filence in the way, or words oft % 
Enquirer ; viz. A univerſal obedience ts this doctrine wail f 


the greateſt ble ſing to mankind. bay 

Should we be told, that Gop's not puniſhing the wich . . 
ed hereafter, to diſtinguiſh them from the good, would! bac 
flect highly on his wiſdom and juſtice; the fame kind oa 
guing will. do here alſo; viz. This is t abuſe the mot mort go 
fa” dt ine, by attempting 10 fix upon it ſrch conſequences 0 "ol Fh. 


arije from the wickedneſs of Men; for were all good and 5 


1 25 1 


ful in return for ſo merciful a doctrine, it would be the 
greatelt of bleſſings to mankind, But the queſtion I think 
b not, what would be the conſequence of univerſal piety; 
but what is to be done for the good of ſociety, and the ho- 
nour of Go D's government, and Man 5 too, of moral agents, 
when theſe agents become immoral and wicked. 


And as to giving . lending, this true defign of both in the 
recept, muſt be to do good, not evil. And if all Men were 
holy juſt and good, all criminal cauſes of want being re- 
moved, their wants would be more unfreq juent, and might be 
eahly and ſafely ſupplied by others, who in their turn 
| nicht rely on the like benevolence. But what is this to 
the preſent {tate of things? That which is prudent and ſafe 
n one cafe, may be the reverſe i in another. Would the Eu. 
knd a vile ſpendthrift twenty pounds, as freely as he would 
mhoneſt diligent Man, who would be as careful to pay, ag 
to borrow ? It the honeſt induſtrious Man, who has a fami- 
y, whom its his duty to maintain, thould in obedience to 
he literal ſenſe of the precept, give or lend his all, to a ſot, 
he would much injure his family &the {ot too, by encoura- 
enghis vice. And I ſuppoſe it would be thoughta poorexcule, 

Fluch a /imple lender or giver, {ſhould jay, he did it in obe 
Ge to the precept, becauſe a univerial obedience there- 
vin its literal aeceptation would be the greateſt oj-blefings 
o mankind, It muſt ſurely be indifcreet and cryminal, to 
lefraud the honeft and virtuous of their right on the one 
hand, to encourage vice and morality of the other; 
which will be the coniequence of conforming to the litre 
al ſenſe of the precept. And tuch a Man, inttead of find- 
ng the never-failing fund recommended by the Eng, page 
5, would be greatly diſappointed and fall under the ap- 

tlical cenſure. He that provides not for bis ou: houſheld 
mth denied the faith, and is worſe than an injrdel. In which 
cle Paul's doctrine, and the litera} lenie of the precept᷑ 
muſt be 5p99/ite ; and this precept I take to have jar more 
ficellence and uſefulneſs in [ts I mited, than literal accepta⸗ 
ben, as the former duly comply 'd with, wizl anſroer all the 
os purpoſes, and avid all the pernicious contegquences to, 
which the latter w3ll 0: ten eXxpoie tlie belt, to the Encolte * 
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ragement of fin and idleneſs &c. in abundance in the wor 
part of mankind. But I ſhall anon be more cloſe with the 
Eng. on this head, of giving, lending, and ſelling all, to give 
all away. In the mean time I acknowledge, the power of 
God is able to protect under all hardſhips ; and were this 
precept by our Lord poſitively and andeniably diſpenſed in 
its literal ſenſe ; obedience to it, and reliance upon Goy, 
would be a chriſtan's zndiſpen/zble duty, let the conſequences 
be never fo terrible. But yet I think, the doctrine of d. 
vine providence, may be miſtaken and carried too far on 
one hand, as well as contemned and ſlighted on the other, 
And that our Friends neither have, nor do accept this pre. 
cept literally, is evident from their general practice, anti- 
ent and modern: And whatever favour or indulgence, pre- 
ſent or future, it may have pleaſed GoD to afford the ſin- 
cere under their miſtakes, I do not now think *his proyi- 
dence can in all points, be ſo rationally expected to fuc- 


cour where Men intend well under error, as when they 
mean well and believe rightly ; when their zeal is accord-| 
ing to true knowledge: To ſuppoſe otherways, ſeems to} 


imply, that truth and error, are alike to the Deity, which is 
impoſſible. And tho' him that errs, may ſometimes have 
the ſame good intention as him that errs not, yet truth wil 
ever be more worthy the divine regard than error, And 
tho” I doubt not, but many perſons hold ſeveral errors in- 
nocently, yet ſuch in many caſes are the means afforded 
for knowledge, that we ſhould be very cautious how we 
pronounce error innocent in our ſelves or others, ſeeing 
there may be ſo many latent, blameable cauſes of ir, ſome 
of which, we may have overlook'd, or forgot, though no- 
thing of this ſort can eſcape the coguizance of our ſovereign 
judge, 


The Eng. p. 15. tells us, © that an argument brought 


cc from the preſent evil ſtate of things can be of no force; 


cc that the practice of the worlt fort of Men, can be no 


juſtifiable 


—— 


i=. 


judoment upon this point, as the Reader may ſee, comparing 
what I now write, with what was laid down Self Defence, 
P. 43. 44. concerning Providence. | ; 


Ippon better conſideration, I have found reaſon to alter my | 
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« juſtifiable precedent for the beſt ſort of Men to follow. 
4 That ſelf denial, and patiently ſuſtaining, temporal in- 
« conveniences, is a chriſtian duty,” of which he ſays I 
« take no notice; though the ſelt defence p. 5. Allows 
the goſpel, „“ to require a meek and forbearing temper of 
« mind; and p. 8. 9. in many inſtances to fuffer wrong; 
« to be meek, merciful and forbearing ; to bear, or pals 
« by as far as is poſſible or convenient all forts of injuries 
« gr abuſes.” | 

If all this imports no ſelf denial, the Eng. hath not 
wronged me. And in regard to the other: Properly to 
oppoſe and reſtrain vice, or bad example, is ſo far from 
following either, that not to do it in ſome caſes, would be 
ticitly to encourage both; which is too near a kin to imi- 
tating them. And notwithſtanding all that can be ever ſo 
ſpeciouſly urged, a chriſtian's behaviour (without follow- 
ing evil example) under an evil and corrupt ſtate of things, 
will often of prudence and neceſſity, dier much from what it 
might ſafely be, did virtue univerfally reign. But let us 
now attend the Eng, new definition of literal acceptation. 


« Ry literal acceptation I intend (ſays he, p. 16.) the 
plain and olwious ſenſe, which the words convey to the 
common underſtanding of Men. Which ſenſe, I ap- 
* prehend ought to be admitted in all the moral precepts 
* of chriſtianity ; otherwiſe Men will be left in inextri- 
« cable difficulties reſpecting the regulation of their con- 
duct. Nor is it probable that our SavrourR Matt, 
„vii. 24. would have referred to thoſe ſayings of his, as 
* the rule of a wiſe Man's obedience in any other ſenſe, 
than that of their uſual acceptation. And as *tis fre- 
* quent in the new Teſtament writings, to exprefs the 
* ſame precept for ſubſtance in different words, that is 
* to be regarded as the literal ſenſe, which theſe ſeveral 
* forms of expreſſion concur in conveying,” 


One might hence judge, that in his opinion x9 one mo- 
fal precept is explicit enough to direct our practice, for it 
this were the caſe, what need of minding the ſeveral 
hams of words, to aſcertain the ſenſe of either, 9 
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the fame thing may be explicitly conveyed by different 
forms of words. However, it is too remarkable to be oyer. 
Jooked, that the Eng. having before inſiſted on the litera] 
ſenſe of the precepts, and charged me with abuſing them, 
now brings forth a definition of literal acceptation, in the 
main more conſiſtent with my former explications of the 
precepts, than with their literal ſenſs. A definition that i 
Jooſe, not peculiar to the litera} ſenſe of ſcripture, as I 
think it ſhould, to be a juſt definition; It may indeed be 
allowed a good definition of the true ſenſe or acceptation 
of all ſcripture, Whether moral or divine; provided the 
meaning of ſuch ſcriptures without further aid, was d 
to be confeyed to the common underſtanding of Men, 
Againſt which I have ſome objection, (tho T would not too 
Much depreciate human underſtariding) believing that Men 
reiying too MUCH on their own underſtanding, in forming 
their faith upon what has ſeemed to be the plain and obyi- 
8:35 ſenſe of the words of ſcripture, has produced ſuch 4d. 


verfity and contraricty of opinion, whereby they have not 


only contradicted each other, but rhemſelves. And I do 
belieye the precepts of our LORD, as well as ſome of his 
parables aud exhortations, are not ſo clear to the common 
underſtandings of Men, but that they may ſometimes need 
illuſtration by the immediate teachings of Gop's ſpirit, ! 
will not ſay, the Eng. has here delignedly exalted human 

under ſtanding and the letter of ſcripture, in derrogation from 
that holy inipeaking word of life, whereby the one muſt 
be i//uminated, for the other to be underſtood ; but I think 
jt ſeems lain, when a different purpoſe was to be ſerved, be 
was p. 64. bz. more orthodox, where he tells us, “ that 
< in our enquiries 2iter truth, we ought to have a ſpecial 
*© regard to the guidance of the fpirit of truth, which GoD 
$5 has promiſed to thuſe who aſk it &c.” 


The precept, #e//? not evil, &c. the Eng. P. 17. fays, 
rohibits wars; and this I ſuppoſe he takes to be a moral 
2.2cept; but I rather take :t to be a divine precept (it an 
| ſußerate perſon may be allowed to make ſuch a diſtinction) 
begauſe it is a religious duty, required by divine revelation, 
over and herand the laws of nature, or any reciprocal moral 


gatics, aritiug from the moral relations yrhereby Mann 
art 
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ae mutually tied together. And ſo far in my judgment is 
the lll meaning of chis precept, from being conveyed by 
be wo: ds of it, to the common underitandings of Men, 
that I chink the brighteſt human capacity inſufficient without 
livine light, to aſcertain its meaning for the regulation of 
our conduct; and that the plain and obvious ſenſe and common 
der ſtancliag which is talked of to prevent our falling into 
lextricable difficuities, will, it relied on, bring theſe very 
lificulties upon us, as they have abundantly done upon 
others. What Man alive, can pretend to ſee, or to ſay, 
that by this precept &c. we are fully and clearly taught, 
that tis unchriſtian to fight in any caſe; but yet that we 
may uſe family authority, diſcipline and correction, and 
even the law too in ſome cafes, to punyh evil, and preſerue 
priperty. However, [ take liberty in this place, to of- 
fer what ſeems to me, a truer definition of literal acceptati- 
on than the Engquirer's, | 


1 
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By literal acceptation, I intend without force or figure, 
the very thing, or things expreſſed by the letter of ſcripture, and 
all other things undentavly and neceſ arily implied, whether it or 
they agree with, or contradict the common underſtandings 
of men. For inſtance, reſſſt not evil, &c. obliges me if 
ſmitten on the right check to turn the other, and by una- 
v::4aZle implication equally prohibits reſiſtance, if Jam firſt 
ſmitten on the left cheek, head or noſe, &c. And if a 
Man ſues me at law to take away my hat, or inheritance, I 
can no more (without breach of the literal ſenſe) conteſt ic in 


law, than if ſued for my coat; the like is true of the other. 


preccpts. 


I take this definition to be better than my friend's; be- 
cauſe mine I think is peculiar to the literal ſenſe; his far 
from being ſo. If I ſhould give a definition of an horſe, a- 
grceing as well to a quite different creature, a philoſopher 


gives of literal acceptation ſeems as wide of the mark, be- 
cue as atplicable to the figurative and metaphorical as to 
the literal ſenſe of ſcripture. Let us apply it to other parts of 
tie New Teitament which are manifeſtiy figurative. 


CHRIST 


wouid call it a bad definition, And that which the Eng. | 
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CHRIsT is called a Gr and a vine, the literal ſenſe 9 
which would be, that he is ſo outwardly, yet the obvious 


; or | 
ſenſe which the words convey to the common underſtan. 00 
ding, of unprejudic'd Men, is manifeſtly figurative; Chriſt * 
being theſe things only in an inward and ſpiritual fenſe, ge 
The ſame holds good when he faith, John vi. 53. Exch, Will dt 


eat the fleſh of the Son of Man and drink his blood. ye haven Ga 
life in you, And if ever the ſame things in ſubſtance are laid 
down in ſcripture concerning him, all the ſeveral forms of 
expreſſion, concur in conveying to the common underitan. i. 
dings of Men, not a literal, but ſpiritual or figurative mean. WM 1,; 
ing. Nor does it appear to me, that any various forms of 
expreſſion, appertaining to the moral precepts of Gop and 
CHRIST, did then, or do now convey in all caſes a ſenſe or 
meaning ſtrictly literal. In ſome caſes the true ſenſe and 
application, may be left to be made and explicated by a ſpi- 
ritual guide. In others be more obvious, yet not always li 
teral and I ſhall not deny but that it may be ſometimes hoth 
obvious and literal, as when we are commanded not to lr, | 
Fill, or ſteal Sc. But this literal clearneſs is not I think to 
be found in every part of the four precepts recorded by 
Matthew, and explicated by the Eng. The practice of our 
own ſociety, even the wiſeſt and beſt Men in it, ſhews as 
far as ſuch authority goes, the very reverſe in many pointsto 
this ſenſe ; which ſenſe, the Eng. alſo departs from, or does 
not fully enforce in his comments or explications, And it 
will not only be difficult, but I think impoſ/tble to eſcape in- 
extricable difficulties in attempting to regulate our conduct 
upon the literal ſenſe ; ſo many important duties required 
by the ſame authority, claſhing with the literal, tho not 
with the true ſenſe of theſe precepts. 


The Eng: page 17 begins with the firſt precept. Rey? mt 
evil, but wnoſoever ſpall ſmite thee on the right check turn to him 
the other alſo ; and tells us it prohibits wars, which it may do, 
and not be abſolutely literal in every other caſe; tho the 
word whoſoever, ſeems in its literal ſenſe, an intire prohibiti- 
on of all manner of reſiſtance, or puniſhment of offenders 
whatſoever, from the traitor that invades the throne, to the 
refractory ichool-boy ; and yet who among our ſelves under: 
itands it ſo as to deprive him of due authority over children 


— 4 
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ind ſervants, (tho* no ſuch matter is obvious in the precept} 
or that he ſhould not ſeek redreſs of ſome grievances by the 
ood laws of his country? And for what I can ſee, he may 
ometimes very innocently re/train the hands or weapons o 

the 206, Or eſcape from the ſtrong : So that this precept is 
ot to be taken literally in all perſons times and circum- 
fances : No external rule of this ſort, can think be laid 
down for all theſe. And I am very ſure, that neither the 
naked precept, nor the Enquirers comments upon it, giveany 
ting like ſuch a rule: But the holy ſpirit, promiſed by our 
LozD to his diſciples, John xv. 26, to bring things, (he had 
before taught them) to their remembrance, and no doubt 
explain them, is futhcient for all who adhere to it. By this 
ule where neceſſary in aid of mankind, every variation of 
eiccumſtance may be provided for, either in coming nearer 


O 


to, or receding further from the literal ſenſe in our practice; 
which in different perſons, times and caſes, cannot but be 


045, as in fact they ever have been. 


The ſuffering patiently without reſiſtance, under miſguided 
national authority (ſhould it ſo happen) would no doubt be- 
come our duty, beyond what is, or can be reaſonably requi- 
red in ſome private caſes of undutiful, wicked, and baſe 
treatment 3 contrary not only to the moſt wholeſome and ſa- 
litary laws, but to all the endearing reciprocal ties of mora- 
Ity, friendſhip, conſanguinity and gratitude, that ought to be 
tnderly cultivated, and ſubſiſt amongſt Men. 


It was ſaid, Se, Defence page 15 Take the precept in 
St. Matthew, and this doctrine of St. Paul's, (relating to 
* chriſtian magiſtracy) both in a literal ſenſe, and they 
amount to an abſolute contradiction ; and any Man alive 


may be challeng'd to ſhew the contrary. The precept 


in St. Matthew ferbids ſelf, defence, but the power of the 

* mapiſtrate, ſaid to be ordain'd of (0D allows and cam 
* mards it.. | 

: * This (ſays the Eng. page 31) is both pert and poſitive, 

L and yet perhaps may be a miſtake; for as we have al- 

5 ready ſhewn, the precept in Matthew, forbids render- 
Ws evil for evil, but the juſtice of government in 


% puniſhing 
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* puniſhing evil doers is good; fo that the patience gf 


« private chriſtian in bearing Injuries, and the juſtice of 


6 government in punithing evil doers, are fo far from he. 


cc ing contradictory, that they really concur in one and the 
c {xme good purpoie of overcoming evil with good, the 
& one of them by the ſmooth and alluring motives of loye 
„ and good example; the other by che reſtraining power 
% of good laws. For as the literal meaning of the preceyt 
in 
4 adminiſtration of juitice in à legal way being good, may 
« refiſt evil without any breach of that authority.“ 


I believe this /ophi/7ical way of reaſoning will hardly pa 
with Men of ſenſe for a contutation of what he calls pert 
and p9/zrve , for a mere fophiim it is, and abſolute depar- 
ture from the literal ſenſe of the precept. I obſerve how he 
ſhiits or changes the words in the text, re/5/? not evil, for 


atchew, prohibits oniy rendring evil for evil, the 


not rendring evii for evil, by which means ſome readers may 


be deceived. 1 admit, the magiſtrates puniſning evil do- 


ers to be good, and by the ſame rule, are many private pu- 
niſhments, with which it would be improper and imperti- 
nent, to trouble the magiitrates tribunal, Puniſhing evil 
doers is good in both calcs; no more a returning evil for 
evil in the one, than in the other. But how evil in either 
caſe, can be puniſhed, without being reſiſted, or how it can 
be reſiſted without breach of the literal ſenſe of the precept, 
which expreſly ſaith, % net evil, che Eng. ſhould have 
demonſtrated a liitle better, before he had been fo free with 
his pert and psſuive. | 


It muſt be granted upon the true ſenſe of the precepts 
which is /nutea, that private forbearance, or ſuffering in 


ſome caſes, and public juſtice in «thers, anſwer the jan! 


— 


ſuffer in ſome caſes, and reſiſt, or puniſh in others; dne 
very thing 1 had in the jey-jerce pleatod for, (fave chat | 
hag carried the point bey ond my pi eſent judgment,) ſtrange 
indeed, that ioine of tlie very tnliigs alledged by me, od 
when urged in finer words by the £nquirir, be caken by any 
ſenſible reader as a good anſwer to my book. Ih libe J 


good ends. But this 13 30 more chan laying, that we may 


of puniſhing evil by the chriſtian magiſtrate, would wm 
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the literal ſenſe be abſurd. Public juſtice could never ſub- 
{| upon this ſenſe, no better than a court of judicature in 
the moon, of no more ſervice to us than a mere noſe of 
wax. If evil is not to be reſiſted, how ſhall a chriſtian 
magiſtracy be formed, without ſuppoſing a number of chriſ- 
tians veſted with power to do that in a body, or by their 
deputies, which they are all of them ſingly and ſeperately 
expreſiy prohibited from touching and medling with. How 
would ſuch a liberty operate in the caſe of /wearing, and 
other matters forbidden by JESUS CHRIST? But allow, 
a magiſtracy is formed; if 70 7e/4/7ance be allowed, what chrit- 
tian can recur to the civil power, or bring offenders before 
the magiſtrate, without breach of the literal ſenſe of the 
precept? For if it be literal, all manner of reſiſtance of 
evil, by one, or more, or many, incorporated into what 
body, under what ſpecious name ſoever, is equally forbid- 
den. But if the magiſtrate may in puniſhing, reſiſt evil 
mtrary to the expreſs words of the precept, without breach 
of the authority that diſpenſed it, as the Eng. allows, the 
literal ſenſe is certainly 4z/erted and given up by this zealous 
advocate for it, for any thing he hath yet been able to pro- 
duce to the contrary. 5 5 


He ſeems alſo p. 19. to have much med it in another 
point, when he ſaith.But if he ſmutes me, and J return the 
bw, he has the ſame pretence for his ſecond ſtroke, as I had fan 
my firſt, This is putting the furious ee on the fame 
looting with the aggrieved perſon : Him that inſults, with 
him that is inſulted; and confounds the obvious diſtinction 
there is between offenſive and defenſrve war. For tho” to 
ſome chriſtianity forbids both, it is impoſſible they ſhould be 
equally atrocious. And of this diſtinction he himſelf p. 17. 
ſeems ſenſible. War ſays he conſidered as merely offen- 
„ five, is ſo generally abhorrent to the nature and reaſon 
© of Man, that even the worſt of Men, in words uſually 
« diſclaim it.” And he ſeems to have faid the reverſe a 
few pages before: viz. p. 14. when he ſays, I might 
find ſome difficulty in demonſtrating what defence there 
is in a ſword, without uſing it offenſively.” Wherein 
think he endeavours without the leaſt ſervice to his cauſe, 
o make that difficult, which is vcry os to the common 


underſtanding of Men, — He 


= * 


. 341 


He exhorts me p, 47, (for which I thank him) to 
c beware of being ludicrous, and permitting the excurſions 
< of a wanton fancy, to exceed the bounds of ſolid jude. 

cc ment.” And thinks the imaginary caſe, woke up, 

Self-Defence p. 28, in oppoſition to patience and forbearance 

to be an excurſion of this ſort. Rt 


cc It behoveth jaith the Enquirer an humble chriſtian to 
< expect ſuch a degree of patience as may ſupport him uy- 
« der ſuch wicked and provoking caſes, as he ſhall meet 
cc with, in the real occurrences of human concerns, without 
cc extending his views to fictitious ones, ſuch as this Author 
cc is obliged to invent; and from which only he is capable 
<« of deducing an inference equally imaginary, viz, that 
c patience would rather be 2 crime than a virtue.“ 


But with his leave, if the precept be abſolutely literal in 
its deſign, no ſuppoſed poſſible caſe, whether it happen or 


not, can be an exception to it. The caſe put was of a ſon, | 
murdering his mother, brothers, and ifters:; is not this a | 


poſſible caſe ? are there no facts full as extraordinary in 
hiſtory ? tho” in ſome reſpects of a different nature: What 
does he think of Saul's murdering the LorD's Prieſts, ſet 
apart to miniſter in holy things? Herod's maſſacre of fo 
many innocent babes and little children, to cut off the 
Prince of life, whom he feared as a competitor to his 
crown? Nero's murder of his own mother, (as well as 
many of his ſubjects) with the moſt vile curioſity ſaid to 
have followed thereupon ? I think there were in the [Iriſh 
maſſacre, ſome circumſtances of cruelty, as helliſh and a- 
bominable as can ealily be thought of; and no doubt a ve- 
ry moderate knowledge of hiſtory would furniſh many cru- 
elties as ſhocking and terrible as that ſuppoſed by me, I 
have peruſed a late ftory ſimilar to it, in a common news- 
paper, which 1s true for any thing I know to the contrary. 


« Schaffhauſen in SWITZERLAND, June 24. (1752. 

& e learn from 2urijh, that one of the gang of rogues, 
cc that intcſted thoſe parts, was taken up a few days ago, 
& 2nd put to the torture, in order to make him impeach 
nis accomplices z but he would only confeſs that he was 
| C worthy 


8 tus Read „ . . Yd od wy Fe 
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« worthy of death, having been ſo unnatural as to poiſmn 
« his father and mother and five brothers and ſiſters, for 
« which he was broke on the wheel.“ 


— — 


This ſtory exceeds my ſuppoſition, by adding to the tra- 
gedy a murdered father. Are ſuch crimes to be ſpared by 
ratience, or ſuitably puniſhed ? if the latter, how was my 
inference imaginary ?- But tis time to move on to the next 
precept. 5 


If any Man will ſue thee at the Iaw, and take away thy coat, 
lt him have thy cloak alſo. : | | | 


The Eng. p. 19. 20. comments very conciſely upon this 
precept, and my reply need not be tedious. It ſeems clear e- 
nough, that by the /zeral ſenſe, all going to law is forbidden; 
the caſe put, being that of the coat on our backs, wherein a 
Man may be ſuppoſed to have a clear property. Much leſs 
can he conteſt an affair of more doubtful nature. But if 
we ſhould, as the Eng. ſeems to do, ſo far depart from the 
literal ſenſe, as to ſuppoſe an abſolute compliance therewith 
not to be intended, but ſuch a peaceable and ing 1-4 difþoli- 
fim of mind, as rather to ſubmit to wrong, than 
dt fal conteſts at law, my former book p. 8. comes as 
near, or nearer to the literal ſenſe, for it allows that in 
many inſtances we ſhould ſuffer wrong, and give up a part of 
real (or clear) priviledge rather than be embarraſſed with an en- 
vous wicked and unjuſt Man. 


But notwithſtanding the Enquirer ſeems here to have 
dropped the literal ſenſe, he reſumes it again p. 20. “ ſees 
no inconveniency in accepting this precept literally; and 
< that the Quakers do ſo accept it, he ( moſt erroninuſhy) 
| * thinks apparent by the eſtabliſhed rules of their ſociety, 
* by which the ſuing one another at law is forbidden.“ 


This rule of our ſociety in prohibiting ſuits at law is ve- 
ſalutary; but if one brother defrauds another, and refu- 
es to ſubmit to the judgment and determination of his 
ends, or due arbitration, the courts of civil juſtice, are J 
*licve upon our Own 2 and practice pen for redreſs 
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to the aggrieved brother. A material circumſtance, which 
the Eng. overlooked, or paſſed by without notice, as know. er 
Ing its direct oppoſition to his purpoſe, He ſays further 
p. 23. * I agree with this author, in what he ſays p. 7. 
<< that the authority is the ſame in both caſes of fighting and going 
& # law; but then I underſtand the precepts of CHRIST 


£ jn both caſes literally.” Me 

| | | | ma 
Will he then grant, that prohibiting war among our Wh 
ſelves only, is the full literal meaning of the precept, 7% Ir 


not evil, and that we may occaſionally as well go to war, 
as to law, with thoſe not of our ſociety? He muſt either 
admit this, or allow, his confining the literal ſenſe of 
the precept againſt going to law, to our own ſociety, to be 


a flat contradiction to his underſtanding both precepts juſt Wn! 
alike literally. However, he hath not, nor can he make ig 
His poſition good: For the Quakers admit not of war in Wl ti: 
any caſe ; but the law is allowed, and hath on ſome occa- WI v0 
fions been uſed by them. In the reign of CHARLES II, WW =" 
when the literal ſenſe was in as much repute as now, ſome Wl 
of our approved friends, did not conceive themſelves tied Wii 
up by this precept from defending on a certain occaſion Wi i 
their liberties and properties, in à court of juſtice, againſt Wi «i 
the villany and perjury of thoſe peſts of ſociety, abandoned lit 
mercenary informers, who in that time, as well again good, Ml b. 
as according to bad laws, made cruel havock and ſpoil of de 
the properties of honeſt Men, and good ſubjects. Hiſt. lo 
. Zihwod's life, 2 Edit. p. 294. &c. | ; on, 
The Eng. hath miſtaken, or miſrepreſented the point he i 
was upon, and given up in effect, the literal ſenſe of this Wl © 
precept alſo, in confining it to our own ſociety, when it Wl '” 
2dmits not of ſuch reſtriction. We come now to the third | 4 


Precept. 


& The third (/zys the Eng. p. 20.) if the foregoing pre- 


* cepts of CHRIST. viz. whoſoever hall compel thee to 9 br; 


F< pile. go with him twain, recommends by an obvious an bor 
& familiar inſtance, the excellency of a loving and ſocial * 
„ temper, a readineſs of mind to excel in acts of benignity WW l 


* and condeſcenſion, and voluntarily to exceed the *. 
pectations of others in that reſpect, &c.“ 9 


4 


* 
K 


1 


No words perhaps can readily be found, that in the ge- 
eral more finely expreſs the true meaning of this precept, 
but they are evidently beſide the literal ſenſe. There is vaſt 
rence between exceeding in acts of benignity, the ex- 

tion of reaſonable men, and an unreſerved compliance, 
© the utmoſt of our power to the demands of unreaſonable 
Men, many of whom would leave no room in their de- 
mands, for any one voluntarily to exceed them. And an 
meſerved compliance to the utmoſt of our ability with, and 
i poflible beyond very cruel and unreaſonable demands, ſeems 
to be the literal ſenſe of this precept, which in this, no 
note than in the foregoing is conhned to thoſe of the fame 
fith or ſociety. The whoſoever or ſmiter in the fit, the 
ay Man or ſuer at law in the ſecond, the compeiler to go a mile 
nthe third, if they are not indefinite and univerſal, includ- 
ng all within and without the pale, moſt clearly predicate 
tie evil temper and behaviour of the Men of this wicked 
world ; and contrary to the literal meaning, acts of benignity 
and condeſcenſion in the true chriſtian, muſt be left to his 
on beſt prudence and abilities, which in different perſons 
nd caſes, will of neceſſity be various, without inferring 
liobedience-to the precept, or leaving men in inextricable 
lificulties in the regulation of their conduct. The benig- 
ity of the moſt wealthy may be ſo far extended abroad; as 
v become a robbery or oppreſſion at home; and no general 
recept can be allowed to claſh with the particular duty, of 
providing for a Man's own family; both nature and religi- 
om having made this a prime and fundamental concern. 


The Enquirer's explication p. 21. 22. of the fourth pre- 
cept: Give to him that aſketh thee, and from him. that would 
Irmo of thee, turn not thou away, tho' in it ſelf truly in- 
ſructive and excellent, concludes nothing for, but agarn/? 
Ihe literal ſenſe, recommending acts of kindneſs and charity 
& caſt requires, which takes in the ability of the giver or 
lknder on one hand, and the merits or wants of the aſter or 
{rower on the other, (preciſely conformable to my former 
book on this head,) not that a chriſtian's ſubſtance is made 
at the ſervice, or the property of every worthleſs importu- 
nate aſker or borrower. | 


He 


TM 


He ſaith alſo p. 25. that chere one wants, whit the oth 
bath, the injunction abides in force. It by this, is only mea 
what can prudently be ſpared, and may be ſuitably beſtow 
ed, I am not contradicted, much lets confuted. And fron 
the words as occaſion requires in his explication, and what 
he ſays p. 25. that my objection Self- Defence p. 8. '« tha 
<< the text does not oblige chriſtians both to give and lend 
cc without having regard to the merit, and wants of the ask 
er or borrower, or even to our oαn circumſtances, 
may be allowed without receding from the literal ſenſe, it Jook 
as if he and I diſagree about nothing here, except it be the 
literal ſenſe, or What it is, that conſtitutes this ſenſe. Hoy 
far he agrees with, or contradicts himſelf upon this ſubject 
the reader may judge, when ſome other expreſſions of this 
author are laid before him. We have already a few page a 
back, remarked a little upon this ſubject of giving and lend bm 
ing, and {hall now _ onen further. 1 br 


ant 2 
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The Eng. p 24. cites from the Self- e p. 7, | the 
following 90 „There are many ſubſtantial men a. 
„ mong the Quakers, who were they to conform literally, 
< to the injunction of giving and lending, would ſoon be 
c impoveriſhed, and made needy themſelves by the con- 
ce {tant demands of worthleſs and indigent perſons.” His 
anfuver to this 1 FS) 1 


« But if he will conſider this precept in its true light, 
& as an injunction of mutual duty, to be not anly ſtricty 
and literally, but alſo reciprocally conformed to among 
4 chriſtians in general; he may ſee the impoveriſh- 
& ment and need he ſuggeſts, immediately provided- for, 
< by the voluntary contr ibutions of others, under the like 
ce obligation of a reciprocal performance of the ſame offi- 
Pes; ; by means whereof inſtead of poverty and want, wil 
* ariſe a lecure and perpetual fund of never failing g charity.” 


According to his conceſſions mentioned above, agreea · 
ble to my for mer reaſoning on this point of giving and lend- 
mg a0 occaſton requires, acc :ording to ability and circumſtance 
on one hand, and the merits and wants of the afker or 
DOITOWET on the other, there was no need 10 admit of the 

. want 
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ot and impoveriſhment I had ſuggeſted, becauſe if the 
ove rules be obſerved no perſon. is under obligation to an- 
er the demands of the worthleſs and indigent, further 
bn can be ſpared. My reaſoning was founded on the literal 
ſe, the obſervance of which I take to be productive of 
te poverty and want ſuggeſted, becauſe by this ſenſe him 
ut has any ſubſtance is obliged to give or lend whenever it 
required, and by whomſoever, as long as he hath any thing 
. And ſhould we agree with the Enguirer to reſtrict the 
tal ſenſe to the ſociety of chriſtians only, even then, ac- 
wing to his own conceſſions, ſuch as give and lend, may 
ke a due reſerve for themſelves, and not by an impru- 
at liberality expoſe themſelves to want. The literal ſenſe, 
al the four precepts I take to extend to any one, whe- 
ter within or without the pale, who. ſinites, or ſues at law, 
jr cmpe!s, or wants to beg or borrow, tho" they all may 
em to have the moſt immediate relation to the Men of 
lis world. For as in the three forementioned precepts, . 
literal ſenſe is not to be reſtricted within the verge of 
u own, or any ſingle profeſſion of chriſtianity, neither 
anthis of giving and lending be ſo confined in its applica- 
Im, But ancient practice, fo far from complying with the 
ul literal ſenſe, did not perhaps come up to the Eng. re- 
iced ſenſe, In the primitive time, when the ſpirit of 
e and benevolence ran high, we find the chriſtians of their 
n frze will, not by conſtraint, or in obedience to any 
bote authority requiring it of them, ſelling their lands 
Male 2 common fund for the ſupply of the Cody. I ſay, 
it by conſtraint, becauſe Peter told Annanius the money 
price was his own, which ſtrictly ſpeaking, it could! not 
ae been, if by any law, or precept of CA KIS, every 
Inſtian be obliged to bring his a/ into a common fund; 
tis plain, Aunanius, bis fin, lay not in with-holding a 
jt, but in concealing it by a lie, to have the credit of re- 
ming the whole voluntarily. The diſpoſal of this fund, 
s under the direction of proper perions, who diſtributed 
erery Man as he had need; not ſuffering the neceſſitous 
ite fame faith to take out according to their own plea - 
We; much le, can it be ſuppoſed, the children of this 
and, were freely allowed to lay their rapacious. hands on 
Wafover they pleaſed. And in the aiter apoſtolick days, 
| 23 
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as we may read in Paul's writings, matters were ney 


carried higher, if fo high in this ſort of beneficence; no ; 
do I find, they are, oriever have been, in our own ſocie h 
extended ſo far, as in that memorable time recorded in thi x 
acts of the apoſtles, tho' we may have had many uſefii d 
funds for the relief of the poor, and other good purpoſe ,, 
enerouſſy raiſed, and put under the management of mei 
ee GOD and hating covetouſneſs. This ſhort ac FR 
count, I thought proper to give of the primitive, and ou + 
own practice in this matter. | ke 
The want and impoveriſhment ſuggeſted by me, w. 4 
ſuch as might naturally ariſe from a conformity to the lite : 
ral ſenſe, whereby the very beſt and wealthieſt might be fa 
come a prey to the worſt and wickedeſt, who if they hall or 
it in their power, might have have no inclination to refund on 
being\trangersto juſtice and gratitude, in whichcaſe the AI 
quirer's nevertailing fund would zowhere be found. And hol w 
this want and impoveriſhment upon my argument and io 
teral conſtruction of the precept, is fully povided for, bl th 
his ſuppoſition and reſtricted acceptation, which is fo rl »;/ 
ſtricted and foreign to mine, may require ſome ſkill to de ur 
monſtrate. It may be, that ſo far from providing for ti ti 
_ dreadful want and impoveriſhment, ariſing from the litera do 
fenſe as urged by me, he hath by no means provided to it i 
the want and impoveriſhment ariſing from his own reſtrict tr 
ed acceptation of the precept. lis 
| 

It may be obſerved, his never failing fund, is not accorc 
ing to himſelf, to be made as in the primitive time, no 
yet ſuch funds by which our poor are relieved by the focieWM vit 
ty; but a certain ſupport to be relied on, from the vo 
Juntary reciprocal duties and offices of love and charity, i ti: 
others, after our own bounty, by giving and lending has rel in 
duced us to want and impoveriſhment : But J think al «: 

the caſe now ſtands among us as a people, it is a fund lite 
better than the South- dea bubble. And let the Engquirt 
write as he pleaſes, neither himſelf, nor his moſt ſanguin Ul 
admirers, will ever put this doctrine in practice, by giving * 
an 


and lending at the pleaſure ef all aſkers and borrowers 0 
our own profeſſion, who, tho' under ſtrong e 
| | all 


make reciprocal returns, when in their power, yet thereis 
now in the ſociety, perſons numerous, poor, and baſe enough, 
by begging and borrowing if comply'd with, to impoveriſh 
the whole ſociety, without having either the means or in- 
dination for that reciprocal ſupply, which the Eg. calls a 
wor failing fund of charity. But | take leave to ſay, I ne- 
ver knew the Man, who conformed, or I believe would fo 
& in practice, to this reſtricted ſenſe of the Eng. and were 
the bold and indigent among our ſelves, to offer to beg and 
borrow accordingly, of the humble and rich, thcy would 
treat ſuch applications as great inſolence, and their own 
compliance as folly or madneſs. It is much eaſier to make 
fine parade with words upon paper, than to put what We 
fy in practice. But to hear Men, who if ever they give 
or lend, do it ſparingly and with great precaution, 1n/{/ting 
on the literal acceptation of this precept, is quite extrasr- 
Umm, and ſhews plainly, they aſſent without thinking, or 
what is worſe, contradict in practice deliberately, their 
own ſettled principles. And as there is nothing like applying 
things home, I would ſeriouſly aſk; this Author, if he hath 
zf-zed, or is willing as things now are, to reſign his ſubi- 
tance, at the pleaſure of ſuch of the ſame ſociety, who may 
think fit to beg or borrow, or knoweth he any that hath 
done it? No doubt he retains what he hath, as believing 
t would be great folly and imprudence to reſign his proper- 
y as aforeſaid, And I conceive the ſame prudence bounds 
lis liberality in giving and lending in the vary manner laid 
donn in my former book. | 


The Eng. by confining the acts of giving and lending 
zithin the limits of our own, or the chriſtian ſociety, takes 
liberty, neither expreſſed, nor imply'd in the words of 
ue precept, and ſo has deviated from the full literal ſenſe 
on the one hand, and excceded the real meaning of the pre- 
cept on the other. | 


It ſeems hard to ſay, a writer's expreſſions are of uncertain 
nl doubtful meaning,” when the caſe he is ſpeaking of, ad- 
mts of no certain or univerſal criterion ; which in giving 
nd lending, can no more be eſtabliſhed, than one univer- 
flregimen of dict, degrees of exerciſe, or yearly —_ 

| ar 
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being a criterion ſuitable to every Man, as hardly to ſuit any 


is allowed to do this, by the ſame rule, might the firſtgiver ot 


to giving and lending, according to prudence and circum- 


L461] | 
for all Mankind. Yet ſo averſe is the Enquirer to words 
of doubtful meaning, and ſo fond of a criterion, even 
where it is not to be had, that he hath ſelected a moſt ex- 
traordinary caſe indeed, wherewith to adjuſt this diſpute 
about charity. A caſe, that ſeems to forego, and root up, 
all his own conceffions in favour of giving and lending in 
the manner laid down in my former book. _ 


The caſe he hath choſen, is no leſs than that of the rich 


young man in the goſpel. His words p. 43. are as follow- 
eth. © He (the writer of the Self Defence) tells us p. 24. 
cc that all virtues have their bounds ; but he errs in aſſign- 
< ing the proper extent of them, when he makes the vir- 
cc tues of giving and lending, meerly ſubſervient to the con- 
«<< veniences of a Man, and his family; whereas our Say1- 
cc OUR himſelf, extends them to the utmoſt, not of Mens 
* conveniences, but of their abilities. % fays our LokD 


ce to a rich Man, Matt. xix. 21. thow wilt be perfect, gu 


0 


* 


and ſell all that thou haſt, and give to the Poor, and thu 
ſhalt have areaſure in heaven, and come and follow me. But 
cc this advice not ſuiting his conveniency, he went away 
&« ſorrowful, having too much of this world's riches to part 
« with them. This giving up his all, is a criterion, that 
will ſuit every Man; becauſe it makes every Man's abi- 
6c lity, be it more or leſs, the meaſure of his charity,” 


c 


AR 
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This is quite aſtoniſhing, and in my view, fo far from 


Man, without the like ſpecial command. And as he inſiſts p. 
15. 17. on the excellency ofauniverſal literal acceptation of the 
precepts, let us conſider this inſtance as univerſally binding 
on all. As every Man of ſubſtance is hereby obliged to ſell, 
common ſenſe might aſk, where are the buyers? Let us| 
then ſuſtitute giving inſtead of ſelling all; yet if this be allo 
u:nverſal, he that takes, muſt give away all he takes or fe- 
ceives, without reſerving a part for his own uſe; for if he 


ſeller, have done fo too; and this I think will bring the Eu. 


ſtance, &c. as the ſelf defence ſpeaks z and down goes (with 
the literal ſenſe of the precept) his univerſal criterion, * | 
| | Wa 
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[ 43 ] 
he ſays 18 ſuitable to every Man. Tho there is no manner 
of abſurdity in giving or felling all, in a caſe fo ſpecial and 


eculiar as that in the text, and relying on Gop's provi- 
dence for a temporal ſupport, and his promiſe” for eternal 


fie, What the criterion recommended, ſeems to be an 


1mpoſſibility, and contradiction in practice, and cannot there- 
fore be a univerſal and poſitive duty. 

But ſeeing the Enquirer is ſo tenacious on this point, it 
may well be aſked, if he himſelf, hath done according to 
his criterion; or knoweth he any that hath done ſo? In 
ruth while his hand was in, he might have urged, the 
command to Abraham to offer up his ſon, as a univerſal 
duty. For both this and the other, were ſingular peculiar 
commands, one of them never intended to be put in execu- 
tion, the other not deſigned for a rule or pattern to others. 
Neither of them can be binding, to any Man, except ex- 
preſly commanded, and by xo means capable of being urged 
a3 examples for general practice. And I believe this Au- 
thor not finding in either caſe a ſpecial injunction to him- 
ſelf, hath ſpared his ſon, and retained his ſubſtance, and he 
ouzht by the ſame rule to have ſpared or with-held this 
ranting amazing argument. 


Having followed him through the four precepts, I 
ſhall now make an obſervation on two, ſparing ſeveral 


others, leſt I ſhould be thought too ſevere. 


In p. 24. under all inſults and abuſes, an invincible pati- 
ence 1s aid to be the only goſpel remedy. But its faid p. 51. the 
precept of CHRIs'r re/2/? not evil, may be underſtood to eftablijh 
maziflracy. So, here is firſt an only remedy, and then 
artver remedy, P. 16. 17. he affirms, that a univerſal obe- 
wence ty theſe precepts in their literal acceptation, would be the 
greate/t of bleſſings to Mankind, But as this bleſſing is not pecu- 
Har to the literal ſenſe, it helps not his argument. "There 
tone conſtruction or conſequence, from whence this bleſ- 
Ang ariſes, common to both the limited and literal ſenſe. 
The one forbids all reſiſtance, the other requires much pa- 
tence and forbeararce, and both agree in this, that na 


Man ſhould inſult or offend, or offer offenſively, the leaſt 
G1 1: evil 
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evil toanother. Wherefore a univerfal bene to theſe 


precepts (the firſt three eſpecially) in their limited ſenſe, as 
well as in their literal, wwou!d be the greate/t of bleſſings to Man- 
kind; who would neceſſarily live in profound peace and 
quiet. At the ſame time, in the preſent imperfect Rate of 


things, this reſtricted ſenſe, avoids many great evils to which 


a literal conſtruction would ſubject the beſt of Men. 
The Eng. p. 42. ſays, that my former Hoh aſſerts p. 24. 


that every virine carried beyond a certain pitch, Ioofes its naturg 
and becomes vice. But this I think  (fays the Eng.) to bea 
6c miſtake, and that the nature of virtue has ſuch a contra- 
« rieiy to that of vice, as is utterly incapable of any ſuch 


<« tran{mutation, or tranſubſtantiation, that the one of | 


& them, can ever become the other of them. I have al- 
c ways thought, that the greateſt degree of virtue, was at 
the furtheſt diſtance from vice, and that the frailty and 
e infirmity of Man is ſuch, as that he need not apprehend | 


<« any danger of tune: his practice of virtue to an ex- | 


— 
« boſs. Our author's guarding againſt that is urneceſſary; 


$ 2nd tis unreaſonable, becauſe, tis not the exceſs, but de- 
* of virtue that borders on vice.“ 


Tho' the writer of the ſelf- defence, might to a weak 
diſingenuous reader, feem to advance ſuch contradictory 
ſtuff, as the tranſmutation of virtue into vice, yet care was 
taken to make his meaning clear aud orthodox; for the ve- 
ry next words to thoſe which the Eng. hath pick d out and 
avreſted, are as follows. we. and lending, are vir- 
„ tues, and commanded in the ſame unlimited manner ; 
£ and yet if a Man of a houkand pounds per annum, and 
a large ſamily, ſhould beſtow as much on the poor, as 
c his neighbour, who is poſſeſſed with double his income 
4 can conveniently ſpare, he goes beyond the bounds of 


<« virtue. (6w obſerve what flies) It does not, property 
and ſtrictly ſpcaking, convert the whole act into vice; 


8 


4e hut whatever is given, beyond that which can be ſpared 


£ without i injuring himſelf and fami ly, is ſo far from being 


37 
26 virtuous, tha id is in itſelf wrong 2 and vicious!“ Ane 


9. 2 55 26. he truth is, forbearat nce as well as giving 


* . 
* and 2 may be carricd to an exccls, and once got 
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6 bond its due bounds, the borders of vice are enter*d up- 
u on, and the action continued takes another name and 


another nature. 


authors and their writings, 
u candour, it my words were not ſuitably ſecured from 


Pchold reader, and admire! as well thou may'ſt, at this 
rular violation of that common juſtice, which is due to 
] appeal to common ſenſe 


As to the words he uſes, exceſs of virtue, and defedt of vir- 
ju, they are not, I believe my expreflions, nor perhaps de- 
knible. So great a caſuiſt if I dont miſtake, as the preſent 
WINCHESTER, told his Adverſary 
VV E, that an exceſs of goodneſs was an abſurdity in terms; 
ud is not the defect of goodneſs the ſame? 
phich is exceſ/zve or defective be ſtrictly and properly ſtiled 
md? However, in a low, and qualified tenſe, the 
words exceſs and defect of virtue, may be perhaps allowed. 
let] think, higher and lower degrees of virtue, are terms 
more unexceptionable, becauſe they dont feem to infer fo 
nuch as exceſs and defect. Ihe gifts of divine grace, are 
arious in degree, yet the leaſt is perfect in its kind, as is 
te virtue, or goodneſs in our practice ariſing therefrom. 


How can that 


t was practical virtue, the virtue of giving, which the 
defence was treating of, and ſurely the higheſt as well 
s the loweſt degree of it borders upon vice. 
lo be allowed, that conſidering virtue as the happy mean 
ktwixt extreams, it is at the furtheſt diſtance from vice on 
ether hand. Vet there may be few caſes affignable, where 
le exceſs as well as the defect of virtue doth not border on 
"ce, or in other words, the higbe/t as well as the /owe/? 
legrecs of virtue, border on their neighbour vices, and are each 
them at the greateſt diſtance from their oppoſite vices. 
The 5 Let liberality borders on profuſeneſs, the /owe/? on 
wrctouſneſs, The higheſt liberality, is at as great a diſtance 
Form covetoutneſs, as the loweſt from profuſeneſs. Fru- 
vlity is alſo a virtue, the higheſt degree of it borders on 
'"etouſneſs, the loweſt on profuſeneſs. 
cs at the extreams as in the other caſe, only they are 


Tho' it muſt 


Here are the ſame 
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and vice, I might (and have by me, but ſuppreſs them 23 


to love him; fo infinitely adorable and lovely is he, 


[46] 


here tranſpoſed or inverted. Covetouſneſs was there at 
bottom, here it ſtands above. Profuſeneſs which there ſtool 
above, is here placed below; which proceeds from the cn. 
traſt there is between liberality and frugality. For there! 
a contraſt between ſome virtues, as well as between virtue 


ſuperfluous) produce ſeveral other things in my own defence 
And perhaps the virtues, both mental and practical, or ge⸗ 
nerally fo, are on both ſides hounded by extreams. I ia 
generally, hecauſe I believe the love of Gop, can never be 
too great in our hearts; fo unſpeakable are our obligations 


That virtue is at the greateſt diſtance from vice, is not 
only to be admitted by conſidering virtue as the happy mea 
between extreams, but alſo in the diſpoſition of the mind, 
and the different motives, whereon virtue and vice proceed, 1 
where the outward acts may border on each other, Eye 
oſtentation and intereſt in ſome, will occaſionally do the 
very fame acts of kindneſs, that flow in others from true li 
berality and charity. We ſee then in a good ſenſe, that virtug 
is in ſome caſes at the greateſt diſtance from vice, and ino it 
thers, the h:ghe/? and lotbęſi degrees of ſome practical virtues 
are on each fide bounded by their neighbour vices. I hope 
alſo it hath been made plain, that g:/ving and lending, tho ne 
virtues, and laudible when exerciſed within due bounds, 
may be carried to ſuch exceſs as to become quite wrong, and 
delerve another name, becauſe they aſſume another nature, 
And how much ſocver from the poverty of words, or Mie 
want of ſkill, this matter may be left obſcure, the main air 
gument is J think undeniably ſtrong and clear againſt ther: 

Hng. who ſeems not, as he ought to have done in the cake 
of giving and lending, (the very matter in diſpute, ) to hav, 
conſider d virtue or goodneſs rightly, as the happy mean be- 
tween extreams; and that Men leaving this rule may de- 
ate or err on either fide. And in the caſe before us, ſuch en 
kindneſs and liberality, as is in the main ſuitable to our owl, 
circumitances, is this nean, between the extreams of gl. 
ing or lending too little, or too much. For a rich Many 
may ſurely do either, if he be obliged by chriſtianity, . to be 
Kind and liberal on the one hand, and to provide for bio ne 
2 8 


[47] 


ad family on the other. But as there may be ſome dif- 


ulty in aſſigning to a farthing what a rich Man can ſpare, 
Hug. may have recourſe to his criterion above mentioned. 


In the laſt place, what he ſays, that there was no danger 9) 
Mans extending his practice of virtue to an exceſs, Sc. ſeems 
ite unfound, as it was the virtue of giving or lending, 
which, was there treated of. The very nature of the argu- 
nent, or to illuſtrate it, which the ſelf-defence was proſe- 
dating, naturally led the author into ſuch a method of ar- 
ging; tho” it was not intended to deter the miſer from be- 
ns liberal, his frailty and infirmity being ſuch as requires 
ery different adviee ; and indeed the rich world in common 
deaf to miſery and diſtreſs, But yet I believe there have 
een, and are, perſons of ſuch frailty and infirmity, as need 


ot matter of fact, and the wiſdom of parhament, pro- 
timed aloud the reverſe to the Enguirer? The former in 
te numerous extenſive donations bequeathed by the laity 
under eccleſiaſtical influence, to the extream prejudice, if 
ot beggary of next heirs and near of kin. The latter in 
the or t-main Af, framed on purpoſe to prevent this ex- 
&, which had formerly ſo much abounded, and of later 
me beyond the approbation of our legiſlators. Yet no 
ch public authority can effectually ſet ſtop on the ſprings of 
le, and many other private improper benevolences. 
Je have reaſon to fear, there are (as well as covetous who 
lite to give or lend) but too. many of Mankind, who fu- 
ſeltitiouſſy and ignorantly, in the room of repentance and 
mrerſion, endeavour both living and dying, to commnte 
th the FL IZTG HT TY for their fins, by unadviſed ap- 
Fpriations of their ſubſtance ; and in many other inſtan- 
& may Men be imprudently and unjuſtifiably liberal. 
Whcrefore I preſume the Zxquirer”s reflections are ſome of 
km very unfair; and others indigeſted and premature, 
pon this ſubject, © | | 


The next thing to be eonfider'd is the precept of 
LHRIST 5 take ub thought for the morrow, Now the ſelf-de- 
Knce, p. 10. having aſterted, “that all wiſe and good 
men, take ſome care and thought for the morrow, ler 
their 


b be well cautiond againſt too large beneficence. Hath 
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& their duty to do ſo,” the Eng. p. 27. gives me the followin 
reprehenſion.” I apprehend that this author doth notey 


c preſs a becoming reverence for the precept of Card 
cc when he repreſents it as literally, oppoſite to the duty 


cc Man. The expreſs words of our SAVIOUR are, tal; 
& thought for the morrow. Thus he aſſerts, that tis the dug 
cc of all wiſe and good Men, to do what the precept of g 
c SAVIOUR, expreſly and literally prohibits. This amoun 
ce to a flat contradiction, ſuch as I think chriſtian pruden 


cannot admit.” 


* 


With how much eaſe does he prove this point again 
me, from the meer literal ſenſe of the precept ? nor can 
be ſaid he hath no ſimilar authorities, ſuch as they aret 
juſtify him. For it is by adhering to the literal ſenſe of fry 
ture, that the Papiſis endeavour to prove ene impoſſibilit 
and the Muggeltonians another. This is my body,---and ex 
ye cat the flaſb of the Son of Man, c. are ſcriptures urg 


in their literal ſenſe for tranſubſtantiation; and the Pajiſ 


ſo believing, did apprehend the reformers figurative inte 
pretation, to be a flat irreverent contradiction, to the ex 


preſs words of CHRIST. 


The Muggeltonians, who are profeſſed enemies to th 
very notion of ſpiritual incorporeal intelligent being 


maintain, the corporeal perſon of JESUS CHRIST, & 


be the one eternal G Q D, and that he really died upo 
the Croſs. This they think to prove from Rev. i., 
18. J am the firſt and the laſt, I am he that livet) al 
was dead. Now neither of theſe texts prove what the 
are produced for, and 'tis poſſible the Enquirer ma 


be alſomiſtaken. 


We find the Corinthians, were directed by the Apoſt 
Paul, to lay by their bounty before hand for the relief 
their poor brethren; and doing thus, beyond the morr! 
for others, they doubtleſs took the like care of themſelve 
for I ſuppoſe no man is obliged to love his neighbour bet 
ter than himſelf, By the morrow then in ſcripture lan 
guaze, may perhaps be ſometimes underſtood a longe 


Ligne to came than the next day, or, by taking no thoug"! 


By . 
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[ 4] 
lle morrow, not being over anxious about future tem- 

ral concerns. And tho* the Eng. is ſo ſtrenuous 
for the literal ſenſe, yet ſo. ſtrong is truth, and fo great 
the abſurdity of this ſenſe, that p. 26. he ſays, we 
ſrould not be anxious, &c, the very thing I contend for; 
and in what follows p. 27. the whole affair may 
ſeem to be quite given up. 80 that ſazzh be, the 
« text which forbids taking thought for the morrow, 
« tho* taken literally, doth not exclude human care 
« and induſtry, but limits it within its proper ſphere 
4 of dependance on the providence of G O D, which 
« ever includes, both the means and the end of what- 
« fſoever conduceth to the ſupport of the creatures 
« which he hath made.” | 


Theſe words, whatſoever conduceth, &c. moſt evident- 
imply a care for the morrow ; becauſe without this 
cre, many things conducing 10 our ſupport will be to- 
tally neglected, as we ſhall fully ſnew. But we ſhall firſt 
attend another argument if I may ſo call it, of the 
Enurer's, who to ſupport the literab ſenſe of this pra- 
cept, urges a part of that prayer which CHRISH taught 
bis diſciples ; viz. Give us this day our daily bread ; and 
ſays p. 28. „ the limitation of this petition to the pre- 
* ſent days ſupply, exactly correſponds with the prohi- 
* bition of taking thought for the morrow ; eſtabliſhes 
* the neceſſity of a continual dependance on the pro- 
* vidence of G 0 D; and makes the prayer of a chriſ- 
tian as to outward things, commenſurate with his 
*care and duty concerning them by equally reſtrict- 
Ling both within the verge of the preſent day.“ 


I take this to be quite new argument; but what is 
it which invention will not try at a hard pinch; yet 
here I think it fails. For I apprehend the bread here 
prayed for is ſpiritual : Storys Journal p. 403. fo inter- 
prets it; are we then forbid to provide bags that will 
not wax old, or to lay up for our ſelves a good foun- 
kation againſt the time to come? Our SAvIiouR (70h 
'l, 27.) forbids expreſsly, to labour for the meat which 
beriet; which may furniſh the Caf. with as full 
h =: reaſon 
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reaſon in his own way, (but in contradiction to himſell) 
for refuſing. to work at all, as 10 take no thought far the 
morrow : But the uſe I now make of it is to ſhew, how 
improbable it is, that our LokD, who forbids to labour 
for the meat that periſheth, ſhould in a religious pet 


tion deſigned for the uſe of his followers, command them 


to pray for outward bread, and take no notice of that 
which is is ſpiritual, of which we have daily need. If 
we admit that both ſpiritual and temporal bread are in- 
tended in the petition, yet if the former excludes not 'z 


proviſion for futurity in things ſpiritual, neither can the 
latter exclude a temporal proviſion for futurity, in a wiz 


propartioned to temporal concerns,, If the words deliver 


us from evil, may be interpreted, from fin and 'perdition 


hereafter, why not, from the evils of bodily pain, po- 
verty and diſtreſs, &c. allo? 


And could the Eng. by evident proofs, reftrifs the words 


of the petition. to oztward bread alone, this will not provel 
his point, or ſhew it to be wrong to addreſs the Al- 
MIGHTY, for future temporal bleffings, both for ourſelves] 


and others. Many ſuch petitions it is. probable, both he 


and I have heard publickly made to heaven, by ſuch] 


perſons, whole qualifications he will hardly diſpute. 1 


account King George a great temporal bleſſing to the na- 


tion in general, and to us as a people in-particular : And 
believe ſome of our addrefies to him, have imported an 
earneſt deſire or prayer, that Gop might long continue 
his reign over us, wherein is implied the enjoyment 
every temporal priviledge and bleſſing under his govern- 
ment. 


But the Eng. by this argument puts me in mind of 
ſome of our modern Hlectioniſis, who moſt weakly en- 
deavour to eſtabliſh their own doctrine ; becauſe our 
LoRD in a certain prayer on behalf of his diſciples, ſays, 


I pray not for the world, Hence they ſimply iafer, the 
world are not intereited in CHRIST's prayers, on 


becauſe they are left out in this ſpecial petition , tho 
it is very plain from other places, that he came not d 
condemn but fave the world, and hath by his apoitle 


commanded 
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commanded us to pray for all men, which is the very 
ame as doing it himſelf. Even his wicked perſecutors 
and crucifiers, he beſought Gop to forgive. I ſuppoſe 
theſe wretches were of the world, and am ſure this peti- 
ton of CHRIS T's, is fully adequate to his praying for the 
whole world. If then we underſtand the words; give 
us this day eur daily bread, to relate to outward bread, 
and the preſent day only, will it follow, that no chriſ- 
tan may at at any time in prayer conſiſtently ask tem- 
poral bleflings for the morrow, or future time? As the 
Eng. even dotes on the literal ſenſe of ſome ſcriptures, to 
the ſubverſion of morality and good ſenſe; it may be 
afirmed, that if this part of the petition excludes all care 
of the morrow, ſo does the whole prayer all care about 
tings (how neceſlary ſoever,) not expreſly mentioned in 
this prayer, which yet are often humbly prayed for. And 
the Eng. might as well exclude from all prayer, every 
blefing ſpiritual or temporal, not particularized in this 
prayer, as by this meer novel conceit, to exclude a due 
care and thought for the morrow. If many things, of a 
ritual nature are allowed to be implyed, though not 
exprefled in this prayer, by the ſame rule many things 


temporal, and amongſt the reſt a due care for the mor- 


lo may be implied alſo r 


If ſpiritual bread alone is intended in the petition, the 
Enquirer's ſuperſtructure falls to the ground: If it is tem- 
para, his building will not ſtand. I ſhall produce one 
inſtance from ſcripture, out of perhaps many that the 
New Teſtament might furniſh in behalf of taking ſome 
cre and thought for the morrow : Though this inftance 


it firſt ſight may ſeem to make againſt me. 


Go to now, ye that ſay to day or to morrow, we will go 
1210 fuch a city, and continue there a year, and buy, and ſel}, 
and get gain; whereas ye know not what ſhall be on the mor- 
ry; for what is your life ? it is even à vapour, that ap- 
trareth for a little time, and then vaniſbeth away. For that 
ie cught to ſay, if the Lord will, we ſhall live and da this or 
at, James iv. 13, 14, 15. N | 
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As chis is a very ſolid and elegant reprebenfon of 11 
inordinate worldly care about things preſent or future, ſo 
it manifeſily allows a juſt liberty of providing for the mor- 
row. Chriſtians ought to tranſact their outward affairs 
in God's fear, and with a view to his bleſſing ; and ſo 
conſidered there is no evil in purpoſing on ſome occaſiom 
#0 remove from one place or city to another, for traffick 
or gain, or to mend our condition; or it had been wrong 
in the apoſtle to adviſe as he doth : Who condemns not 
ſuch meaſures, but only the evil diſpoſition of mind where- 
in too many engage in worldly affairs. It would ſurely 
be very impious in a chriſtian to aſk Gop's leave 
to do what he has abſolutely forbid any man to do, 23 
the literal ſenſe of the precept ſuppoſeth. How would it 
found if a chriſtian ſhould fay ; F the Lord will, I wil 


fear, get drunk, or commit murder, &. and would it not 


be as great a contradiction to the literal ſenſe of the pre- 


cept, tate no thought for the morrow, for any man to ſay, 
I intend to remove to ſuch a place for trade and gain, &c. which 
the apoſtle doth not ſay is unlawful in itſelf, but that we] 
ought to fay if the Lord will, | 


The Enquirer inſiſts on the duty of daily labour for 
our temporal bread ; he muſt therefore interpret the 
words, labour not for the incat which periſbeth, to mean, 
labour net principally, chiefly or too anxiouſly for the meat 
wich periſheth; and by the ſame rule we may interpret 
the other, Tate uo undue or inordinate thought for it 
Morrow, : | 


The apoſtle Paul ſaith, he that provides not for bis oun 
houſchald hath denied the faith, and is worſe than an infidd 
Now if a man cannot provide for his family, without 
taking ſome care and thought for the morrow, it mult be 
allowed the Zug. makes the ſenſe of the precept literally 
oppoſite to the duty of man; and I am ſure his doctrine 
is not only irreconcilable to ſcripture, but proves many, it 
not every good man of our ſociety, and of every otic! 
<kriſtian ſociety, a frequent if not continual violator o 
the precept ; (which is a charge ſuch as I think chriſtian 


prudence cannot admit) and this too, it makes them in l 
: jul, 


- 
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jult and neceſſary diſcharge of the duties owing to them- 


flves and families; which duties, in a common Way ac- 
cording to the diſpoſition of worldly affairs by divine 
Providence, cannot in many important inftances be per- 


formed, without taking care and thought for the morrow. 
hen marriage itſelf, ſaid to be honourable in all, is a 
ſroviſion far beyond the morrow. So alſo in x palpable 


nanner is the education of youth; the building houſes 
im and durable. The letting and taking upon leaſe, 


houſes and lands for a term of years. The putting out 


youth apprentices to learn trades, whereby to get bread. 


the after part of their lives. Thus the moſt Religious 
lipoſe of their offspring, whoſe maſters, the beſt of them, 
have a reſonable eye to future gain, during the time of 
krvitude, All theſe, and abundance more ways, are tak- 
ng care and thought beyond the morrow. Even plough- 
ng and ſowing, and harveſt, are denied by the Enquirer's 
boctrine, in contradiction to Gop's gracious and comforta- 


ble promiſe to Noah : M hile the earth remaineth, ſeed time 


a harveſt, c Id and heat, ſummer and winter, day and 
ught ſhall not ceaſe. Gen. viii. 22. 


Hence I think the Eng. if he will be candid, muſt ſee, 
what mad work his doctrine if reduced to practice would 


make in the world. And ſuppoſe I here by/ way of re- 


pual, inſiſt on the literal ſenſe of that ſcripture, labour 
ut for the meat which periſbeth; and fix the Enquirer's own 
xictions on me, more juſtly upon himſelf, 


I apprehend the Eng. doth not expreſs a becoming re- 
rrence for the expreſs words of CHRIST, and the pro- 
"dence of Gop when he faith p. 60. * that a total de- 
* pendance on Providence, may be, and is very conſiſt- 
ent with our activity and endeavours,” How can that 
be a total dependance on Providence where means are 
ued ? Or how can our labour, activity and endeavours, 
be any other than a flat contradiction, ſuch as chriſtian 
prudence cannot admit, to the expreſs words of our LoRD, 
labour not for the meat which periſheth ? Will he juſtify 
imſelf by any method of arguing in this caſe, which will 
wt cqually ferye my turn in the other f 1 
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I may alſo invert his own method of reaſoning againſt 
me, p. 60, 61. on himſelf. Taking due care and thought 
for the morrow, is io far from rendering man; carelets; gr 
independant of Providence, that without this care in a 


common way, he could have no reaſonable motive ty 


activity. If a Shopkeeper or Mechanick, he can take in no 
more work, or lay in a greater Stock than for the pre- 
ſent day. ls he an Husbandman, he cannot plough, be- 
cauſe that is a preparation for ſowing; nor ſow, becauſe 
that is in order for reaping. Is he angle perſon he can- 
not marry, becauſe that makes great proviſion for futu- 
rity ? Is he a parent, he cannot teach, or cauſe his chil- 
dren to be taught and inſtructed in the molt uſeful things, 
becauſe it is preparing them for the time to come. hit 
he who underſtands CHRIST's doctrine truly, will confi- 
der, that as Gon has made him in ſome fort the feeder 
and preſerver of his family, that unleſs his induſtry and 
care exceed his preſent wants, when ſickneſs, infirmity, 
and old age comes, he may have nothing left, reputably, 
and comfortably to ſubſiſt himſelf and them; he labour 
therefore, both for the preſent and future time, and prays 
for a bleſſing on both. This labour and care, makes his 
dependance on Gop, more rational, than it could be 
without them. While his hand is exerciſed in the 


former, his heart is fixed on the latter, and the experience 


of the paſt providence of Gop, encourages him to hope 
for a bleſſing in time to come; this whets his induſtry, 
and increaics his dependaace tor a preſent and future 
ſupply; though he doth not regard the morrow as his 


con, nor is unduly ſolicitous abaut it, yet provides pru- 


cently for it, becauſe it may come, and that its ſuccels 
may be as inſufficient for its demands, as to days dil- 
£:nce may exceed. Such a care for the morrow, is no 
more a breach of the precept of taking-no thought for it 
than our daily labour, is a breach of the words, lab 
nor fer the meat which periſheth, or infers any more diſtrul 
of the Providence of Gon, Doth not every thinking 
perſon, greatly blame him, who acquiring much, ſpends 
or gives aways all; leaving a widow .wretched, and otr 
phans poor, to lament his neglect, or exceſſive bounty, in 
taking no care and ithmght for the morraw 2 The 


* 
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The Enguirer's intention was I hope good, and T ac- 
knowledge his friendihip, in endeavouring to convince me 
of my error, yet it cannot beſpeak a due reverence. for 
CuRIS T's precepts, ſo to interpret them, as to make one 
precept contradict another, and daſh with fundamental 
moral duties, and with the practice of the beſt men now 
live in the world; all which the Eng. hath done. 


Such as want ſatisfaction in the caſe. of the Land- tax, 
may be glad to meet with it, p. 56, 57. of the Anguiry, 
the author of which, has done ſomething towards clear- 
ing that point; and it would be well if he had removed 
al objection, and made it as clear as he himſelf ſeems 
t think. But this muſt be granted, our practice herein 


can at 200% be only an error, not affecting the main doc- 


tine we plead for. And if our practice herein is allowed 
to border on a difficulty, yet, I dare not now call it inſu- 
perable or contradictory, I would chuſe to conſider our 
compliance in this point, as a full confutation of the 
charge of obſtinacy urged againſt us, and an unanſwer- 
able argument (as are alſo ſome tpecial tranſactions abroad) 
a our readineſs to oblige and obey the powers ſet over 
us; and yet methinks ſomething plauſible may be ſaid in 
cur defence, which if it ſtrengthens or illuſtrates what 
the Eng. hath offered on this head, I ſhall be well pleaſ- 
el; however it will not I hope in the leaſt weaken a 
good cauſe. 


dubjects of moſt princes, muſt know that ſome of the 
money levied by taxes, is ſometimes indifferently employ- 
el. In former reigns, the Quakers money paid to the 
wernment, may have been badly expended ; would he 
tcrefore have been juſtifiable in refuſing the payment of 
al taxes ? Where would tuch a ſcruple end, or to what 
apitch of ſingularity and unhappineſs would not a con- 
WE in all other reſpects equally ſcrupulous bring fuch ia 
mn! Suppoſe no preamble, or preface to acts of par- 
lament, ſet forth the purpoſes for which moncy is ratied 
on tne fubject. The Quaker muſt know, that much of 
lie money raiſed in time of war, is applied to militaty 
es, It may be ſuppoſed, that in former reigns, much 
| treaſure 


ney, by a preamble to an act of parliament, or by the 


Notoriety of facts in the other? If it cannot, it ma 
the government, whether the laws that require them, are 


laid on the ſubject. The preamble to the Land- tax act, ca 


miſapplication of publick money, would contradict the 


of it. Render unto Ceſar the things that are Cæſar's, iss be 


a. I 36] 
treaſure was laviſhed to procure criminal pleaſures; oy 


promote Popery ; and what difference is there as to ſcry 
ple, between our knowing the application of publick mo 


obvious exigence of the ſtate, or the œconomy of th 
ſupreme rulers of it? Can the preamble ſetting forth the 
intention of the Land-tax act, be a greater bar to our con 
formity in that caſe, than the viſible ſtate of a nation 0. 


ſeem to follow we are equally obliged to pay our taxes t 
or are not prefaced with the reaſons why ſuch taxes arg 


hardly afford ſo much ſcruple againſt our paying it now, a 
Popery and ſome of the vices of former reigns might te 
a tender conſcience againſt paying taxes then; becaule 
thoſe vices and ſuperſtitions, were far worſe than defen 
five war can be. Wherefore if at that time it was every 
ſubject's duty to pay his taxes, it muſt be ours now, T 
ſuppoſe it was not their duty then, becauſe of the know 


example of our Saviour, who wrought a miracle to pa 
a tax (without ever that we read taking cognizance ol 
the application of it) giving thereby faith a great Caſuilt 
a ſtanding example in his own perſon, tg all his followers i 
THAT, and all ſucceeding generations. I have conſidered this 
point here, though it may be thought to belong to tha 
part of my book which profeſſedly defends our principle 
But I judge it not abſolutely eſſential to the argument 
And yet I think it a very difficult point to ſettle thorough 
ly, though the Eng. ſeems to make no difficulty at a 


lays, a poſitive precept, that has no exception annexed : I lo 
the very following words are, and unto GoD the things thu 
are Gop's. Now where Cæſar requires what is GoD$ 
due, or makes laws which cannot be obeyed without di 
obeying Gop, every ſuch caſe is an exception to Czſari 
authority; which if true, I think he hath by no meat 
anſwered what he calls my pretended ſimile, becauſe tis 
payment of tythes and militia money &c. is enjoyned b 
Caiar's authority. It is true, that Cæſar no more bes” 
4 g : U I n 
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ſubject ought to be defrauded of his due : And to talk of 


any exception. to ſuch an obvious rule of juſtice would be 


very trifling-as well as unjuſt, Wherefore the Eng. mean- 


ing ſhould be, that in the matter of impoſts, or laws- to 
raiſe money, there is no exception to Cæſar's authority. 
I forbear urging this point any further at preſent. 


The Eng. p. 36, endeavour's to ſupport R. Bs opini- 
on of that ſcripture, relating to John he baptiſt, and the ſol- 
diers who came to him for inſtruction; but nothing I have yet 
ſeen convinceth me, that his exhortation to them, amounts 
to a prohibition of defenſive war: Yet the Eq. will have it, 
that the words, do violence to no Man, forbids all war, it 
being hard to perceive how war ſhould ſubſiſt without vio- 


lence. 


« The only way ſays the Eng. p. 36. of confuting 
« the apologiſt were to ſolve that difficulty, which yet 
« this author does not ſo much as attempt.” This is 4 
plain miſrepreſentation, becauſe I did attempt to ſhew 
what might be intended by the word violence, conſiſtent 
with defenſive war, and the Eng. endeavoured to confute 
me, tho? he indeed calls what I advanced, ſarting a variety 
of ſenſes of the word ; which was nevertheleſs an attempt 


| how weak ſoever to ſolve that difficulty. I have ſearched 


the old and new teſtament for the meaning of this word 
violence; and find it in external caſes between Man and 
Man, to be every where uſed, in what I call a bad, or / 
fenſtue tenſe: And it ſeems improbable the baptiſt ſhould 
vie it in any other or new ſenſe, different to that wherein the 
writers of the Bible, ſeem to have conſtantly done, 


Might not this violence, /ays the Self-Defence, p. 19. 
te be underſtood 1ſt. of offenſive war.” I think it may not 
ſays the Eng. becauſe I apprehend, that is a di/tmetion which 
ſaldiers are not admitted to make, 


Reply. By their commanders they may not, but in 
ſome caſes, eſpecially of injuſtice and cruelty; murder 
and butchery, the law of Gop and dictates of conſciencey 


may not only allow, but oblige to ſuch a diſtinction. 
1 | 
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Beſides, ſome who had a ſupreme command, and a great- 
er power than common ſoldiers, might be preſent upon this 
. occaſion. And the prohibition being general as the Eng. 
allows, extends to Generals who command armies, to 
Kings and Princes who command Generals; who have 
therefore ſome right to make ſuch a diſtinction. = 


Y + 


Or 2dly ſaid the Self-Defence, when an enemy is by the 
« fortune of war, entirely in our power, to ſave, or de- 
<« ftroy, ſoldiers ſhould then be humane and ſparing of 
«© mens. lives.” But ſays the Eng. I conceive this ſenſe will 
not hold, becauje the bounds of it are exceeding narrow, and 
bear no juſt proportion, | to the extent of jo general a prohibition, 


Reply. I do not bound the extent of the prohibition to 
this ſenſe alone, tho' he muſt know that this belongs to 
it; yet there are ſeveral ſenſes excluſive of defenſive war, 


wherein it may be ocaſionally underſtood ; whoſe united 


bounds, are not narrow, butbear a greatproportion to the ex- 
tent of ſuch a general prohibition. But were there only this 


| ſenſe, it is worth a caution, What cruel devaſtations 


with fire and ſword : How many thouſands, yea millions 


of men, women, and children, have been deſtroyed after 


battles have been won, becauſe ſoldiers have not been hu- 
mane and ſparing of mens lives? * Or 3, ſaid the Self- 
« Defence, it may be underitood of thoſe private pillages, 
c plunders and ravages, which common ſoldiers are too 
ce liable to be found in.” This ſenſe the Eng. ſays he 
can admit; becauſe it hinders not, but that it may alſo be un- 
derſtcod of public plunders, pillages, and ravages, Fc. 


Reply. In gffen/ive war it may be ſo underſtood, and in 
the abuſes of that, which is de: But the true end of 
defenſive war, is, to protect property againſt plunderers 
and pillagers; a thing, quite 4/tin& from plundering, and 
pillaging, and offenſi Ve wars, from the abuſes of that which 
is defentive, and from the private robberies and abuſes 
common ſoldiers have been found in. In the firſt, Henſſue 
war, juſtice and honeſty are violated : In the ſecond, djer- 


jred 


abuſive, and by protecting property do What they are 1 
5 | ary 
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bor. In the laſt place, they may pillage and abuſe, (and 
too often do) the perſons they are hired to defend. 


But tho' de violence to no man may be occaſionally un- 


derſtood in a variety of ſenſes, yet the 4% of the three, 
might be the baptiſts principal meaning at that time, in 
relation to the perſons to whom he was ſpeaking, as may 
be inferred from the words following,----and be content with 
yur Wages. For were ſoldiers frugal and content with 
their pay, they would hardly run into the *forenamed ex- 


ceſſes, which they betake themſelves to, as a ſupport for 
their extravagancies. It doth not ſeem therefore to me, 


as the Eng. ſays, that the words be content with your wages; 
« may be a diſtinct caution not to be mutinous, or trou- 


« bleſome about their pay, and may have no relation 
© either to the lawſulneſs or unlawfulneſs of their work.“ 


This interpretation is ſufficiently arbitrary; and we may 
be certain, they do not imply the unlawfulneſs of their 


work, but point out ſtrongly, its lawfulneſs at that time. 


If do violence to no man, prohibits all wars, we may with- 
out offering violence to the text read it thus. Lay down 
yur arms, fight no more, and be content with yaur pay for 
fehting, Was there ever ſuch confuſion in the doctrine 
of a man inſpired by heaven? (refuſe to work but take your 
wages) or ſuch an inſtance amongſt us fince we have been 
2 people? When ſome who were in the army embraced 
our doctrine, and ſcrupled the uſe of arms, they were not 
leſs ſcrupulous in relation to their pay: And if the words 
in the text import a prohibition of war, inſtead of fub- 
joining, and be content with your wages, it ſhould have been, 
refuſe your wages ; this would be good ſenſe and honeſt, 
but the other 1s neither. . 

The intermediate words; accuſe no man falſly, being con- 
ned with the other, do violence to no man, did we need 
them as auxillaries, would ſtrengthen our argument; a 
falle accuſation, and offering violence are near of kin ;; 
firms; denoting, ſomething ſaid or done offenſively, 
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The word violence, 1 take in the moſt | uſual, if not 


eon/tant ſcriptural acceptation of it, to intend the com- 
mencement of blows, or hoſtilities, Funten or private, 
without any real cauſe of offence firſt given, Thus we 
read Gen. vi. 2. that the earth was filled with ens to 
the great diſpleaſure of the Almighty: Whi muſt be 
taken in a bad or offenſive ſenſe, and has 10 relation that 


J can ſee, to ſuch force as may be uſed to repel violence; 
as when Abraham armed 318 ſervants of his own, pur- 


ſued after and vanquiſhed the four kings, and releaſed his 
brother Lot, Here was force uſed, but in a good ſenſe ; 
Gop did not blame, but proſper Abraham in this under- 
taking. See alſo J. Pennington, whom I may mention to 
the Eng. &c. © --- I ſpeak not this, againſt magiſtrates 


* or peoples defending themſelves, againſt foreign inva- 


cc ſions, or making uſe of the ſword to ſuppreſs the via- 


cc lent and evil-doers, &c.” The ſame or a like diſtine- 
tion is obvious here alſo. The word violent being uſed 
to denote the outragious behaviour of ſuch as infeſt the 


peace of ſociety ; and the word 
force which government 1s obliged to uſe for quieting ſuch 


diſturbances, and puniſhing the 
peace. 1 


To take the Baptiſt's words as the Eng. doth, would 
be an intire prohibition of all kinds of force or puniſh- 
ments. It ſays expreſly, de violence to no man; a phraſe 


in its literal tenſe indefinite and univerſal; yet in this 


ſenſe, violence is done to the thief or murderer, when he 
is overpower'd and impriſon'd, and more fo, when he is 

pinioned, earted and hang'd. We muſt therefore here 
nnderſtand the word violence, in an offenſive ſenſe, or be- 
come advocates for thieves and murderers, againſt the 
juſticę of government in puniſhing them, SO el 


J take leave in this place to ſhew the Enquirer what 
defence there is in @ fivord without uſing it offenſively, though I 
take the words to be juſt as good ſence as ta ſay, I might 

find ſome difficulty in demonſtrating what offence there is in 
a fword, without uſing it defenſively : But I anſwer accord- 


ing to his meaning, If one man draws his ſword —_ 
; : another 


ſuppreſs, to denote the 
diſturbers of the publick 


611 


nt declared reſolution to wound or kill, and the latter 
ws by his natural power, and by his ſkill parries off 
zowreffor's ſword, and even wound or kill him; this is 
i: the ſword defenſively for his own preſervation. And 
tn a froward man, picks a quarrel with and beats his 
»hbour, a ſtick or other weapons may be uſed defen- 
th, So likewiſe, when one nation invades. another; 
jade to repel the invaders, may uſe ſwords and 
6 defenfively. Theſe weapons were uſed defenſively at 
kn, as were the halter and axe afterwards. Offen/ove, 
| ofenſroe, are terms of oppolite and apparent fignifi- 


don. 


The Baptiſt, though he preached CAR IST his maſter, 
ole forerunner he was; yet ſeems to have left the 
ter of war like many others ju as he found it; though 
he then expreſly encouraged defenſive war, it would 
been no more argument for every man's fighting un- 
the goſpel, than his Water-baptiſm is an authority for 
t practice now ; which I take, and perhaps could ſhew, 
e no good authority; wherefore what is here replied 
the Eng. only removes a rotten pillar, without weak- 
ig the foundation of our peacable chriftian doctrine. 


tis fit, T ſhould in this place acknowledge that I had 
| not with deſign, in one point; Self-D 

mrepreſented R. BARCLAY ; and the Eng. 54, 55, 
ne right, This J freely acknowledge; and a writer 
Db will not do thus when he ſees his miſtakes, deſerves 
to be read or reafoned with. But I fee not the ſame 
bn to confeſs: my fault and obligation to the Eng. in 
iter caſe. reſpecting the ſame great Man. I had Self- 
lence p. 37, obſerved as follows. 


dome may think I ought to have made a formal an- 
her to every thing urged by R. B. on this head, under 
le propoſition of ſalutations and recreations; but I have 
fclined that, and taken another method for one reaſon 
mong others, out of a ſincere reſpect to the memory 
"that great and good man, the moſt infum part of whole 
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5 [ 62 J 
cc excellent writings, I was loath to ſet to publick view 
To this, p. 58, the Eng. gives the following anſwer. 


ce This paragraph imports, that he has no mean Ob 
&« nion of his own abilities, but would infinuate 
<& his readers, as if he had declined a conqueſt 
& could have made over R. B. on this ſubject: I 
% jooks like proclaiming a triumph before the victo 
& For iome who have read both of them are of opinig 
“ that what he calls the moſt. infhrm part of R. B. 
<« writings is attended with a force of reaſoning far 
< perior to the ſtrongeſt part of his; and that his co 
e cealed reaſons for declining to anſwer that writer, 

probably be of more force, than that which he 
„ revealed,” | | 40 | | 


La 


9 


» 


NR 


I have cited both ie and his verbatim, that the re 
der may judge, (to whom I appeal) if my then dilapp 
bation of R. B---'s writings on the ſubject of war, co 
have been eaſily expreſſed in more ſoft and handſd 
terms. Wherefore the Eng. grows here without ca 
rather too warm, and not quite civil, uſing expreſſions ha 
ly becoming the beſt of writers, ſuch as amount to an 1 
{inuation if not charge of vanity and infincerity ; ref 
tions I ſhould be ſorry to merit. Nor does he here, 
well as elſewhere, treat the Self-defence ſo handſomiy 
that book hath done the people called Quakers, and 
farticulur, F. Beſſe, the writer of the defence of Quake 
ifm. Nor is what he alledges ſtrictly true, tis ane 1 
not to enter formally into argument with a writer, : 
another, to deſert the argument, which it was obvious 
veli-defence was far from doing, as it not only encount 
(ia ſubitance) moſt things material in R. B. but advan 
ſuch arguments for defenſive war, as are no more Conil 
ed by K. B. than by the Enquirer. However p. 04 
ſaith, the intent of his book is not to miniſter the lealt na) 
of ojjence, either to me, or any man. which tho' a civil 
1 hope ſincere profeſſion, is ſo far inconſiſtent with | 
above, and other unmeritted reflections of his pen, 
may abundantly warrant my anſwering in his own wo 
Pe 4. viz. ¶ that be true, "tis a reflection on his A 


= 


1 63) 


e the mo/? probable means of obtaining an end, he does 


* 


am dt. 
| ſhall obviate another perverſion, and then draw my 


" The Self-defence p. 9, had obſerved as follows. 
Our Saviour in the very next chapter requires with 
te ſame ſtrictneſs certain things at our hands, which 
gen theſe gentlemen interpret with the ſame proper 
imitations as do the reſt of mankind ; viz. that we 
hould take no care and thought for the morrow ; for 
ur lives, or for what we ſhall eat and drink; that 
Gop, who cloaths the lilies and feeds the ſparrows, 
will abundantly provide for his children, who are much 
ketter than many ſparrows. This is poſitively ſpoken, 
ud if literally taken, excludes all human care and in- 
liltry, requiring that we ſhould be as totally depend- 
at on the providence of Gop, as are the ſparrows, 
xy, as are even the inanimate lilies themſelves, 


This the Eng. p. 26. calls, „the repreſenting the crea- 
wes of leaſt underſtanding as moſt dependant on the 
movidence of Gon,” and harrangues ſmartly againſt 
et makes the like miſtake as where he charges me 
bprefering the power of Man to the aſſiſtance of Gop,) 
the ſhould firſt have conſider'd, that dependance, or 
Is dependant, on GoD, is 270 fold, The lilies, and 
nanimate things, as they owe their being , ſo doth 


lie providence of Gop. Man hath alſo in common, 
0 and pleaſure of the CREATOR: Put there is a much 
dependance of intelligent and living ſouls ; a beliey- 


n Gop who made them; fearing, loving, ſerving, 


nnmate parts of the creation, are deſtitute of this 
lof dependance ; a little reflection and candour might 


I it) to ſet them in this reſpett, on a level with, or 


4 wes intended that as they do nothing tor themſelves, 
| | 's 


ent manner of remarking on the Enguiry, to à conclu- 


growth, beauty, and continuance in being, depend 
al created things, this ſort of dependance on the 
relying on him for preſervation. And as the brutal 


Many Man J could never intend (nor do my words 


mor to Man: But by being as totally dependant as ile 
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the right application of his powers, than things inanimy 


the induſtry of to day, as they forbid taking thought for 


of any he had ever undertaken, and poſſibly he did n 


/ 
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fo our LozD's words, literally taken as applicable tom; 
would make him as inactive as them; doing no more 
wards his own growth and preſervation in the world 


| (that have not ſuch powers) all whoſe beauty, ftrengt 
and continuance, are as to themſelves (veing void of 
thought and activity) meerly mechanical, or at leaſt im 
luntary, but not ſo is Man: And the literal ſenſe of 0 
SAVIOUR's words in this place, as in that of not labouii 
for the meat which periſheth, make as ſtrongly againſt 


morrow, and pluck up by the root all the fine things whi 
this author hath advanced p. 60, 61, about labouring ; 
praying for our daily bread, L 


That I might not go too far, or give offence, or inju 
the cauſe I have now embraced, I have paſſed by {of 
things open to argument, and not ſtretched others tot 
utmoſt extent; and for the ſame reaſons I have not d 
turbed him, by entring againſt him into the moſt nice: 
tender part of the argument, how much room fſoever 
might think was given me to have prefled very hard the 
Ingratitude and ill manners are ever to be ſhunned andd 
teſted ; yet we ſhould not diſſemble, and compleme 
away our own underſtanding to the kindeſt endeavours 
convince ; and I hope that neither the Enquirer, or al 
candid Man, or body of Men, will cenſure this liberty 
unfriendly or ungenerous in me, Who has held (and dc 
hold) the ſociety in great honour; the abilities al 
and writings of this Author in great eſteem ; having p 
ruſed ſome of the latter with much delight and approÞ 
tion. But I believe this ſubject, by far the moſt diff 


beſtow on it ſo much deep religious reflection as was 1 
ceflary ; for can it be ſuppoſed the inconſiderablenels 
the perſon he condeſcended to oppoſe, can be any Cxcu 
for the ſuperficial or ſophiſtical treatment of ſo intricate al 
important a ſubje&t: However a part of his preface, M4 
ſuit me on this occaſion, viz. My thoughts, oy 
« no more from that authors, than his thoughts de 25 I 
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„ mine; wherefore that mutual difference can give no 
« juſt cauſe of offence to either of us.” 


I have animadverted on the foregoing things for (at 
leaſt) two reaſons ; firſt, that tho? I hope I am ingenuous 
in renouncing my former error, yet that can be no reaſon 
for remaining ſilent under ſuch miſtakes and perverſions. 
2dly. Repreſenting a doctrine ſo divine and ſpiritual, or of 
ſuch extream nicety, as if it were eaſily to be accounted 
for by plain argument to the underitandings of Men, is 
leading human expectation much higher than- we may be 
able to ſatisfy. I now proceed to conſider my former 
book, beginning with the ſcripture it firſt mentions ; that 
is the prophecy of Micab. chap. iv. 3. 


F 


Aud he ſhall judge among many people, and rebuke ſtrong na- 
tions afar off, and they ſhall beat their ſivards into plow ſhares, 
and their ſpears into pruning hooks: Nation fhall not lift ub a 
fword againſt Nation, neither fhall they learns war any more. 


To the ſame import, ſpeaks the prophet 1/aiah chap. 
1. 4. As theſe prophecies. lay hard at the root or bottom 
of this controverſy, to evade their force, the Selt-Defence 


p. 4. reaſoneth as follows. 


6e It muſt I think be granted, that among thoſe who 
« hold Self-Defence to be conſiſtent with chriſtianity, 
c there are many perſons of meek and peaceable ſpirits, 
© who are without forſaking the doctrine of Self Defence, 
« in the very ſtate which the prophecy hath reſpect to; 
«* who would not on any account injure their neighbour, 
& or draw the ſword e ; and were but every Man 
« brought into this condition of mind, the time propheſied 
of, would without embracing this principle of the Qua- 
« kers be certainly come: And 1 ſuppoſe when this hap- 
« py and defirable time arrives, the Gentlemen of the law, 
„will be almoſt, if not altogether as uſeleſs as carnal 
« weapons, but, will that be a good reaſon for laying 


« the law, in this evil and corrupt {tate of things, entirely 
10 22 | 
akde, 


K. 7's Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe to make /bort ( it were but as fare) Work, 1 
ſhould anſwer, in the words of the Enyq. p. 14. “ In 
ce this he plainly admits the prophecy to exclude offenſive 
& war, which is all we aſk : Becauſe if the time be 
« come, when no one nation, ſhall lift up the ſword a. 
cc oainſt another offzn/tvely, the occaſion of drawing it 
« defenſively will be taken away; and the cauſe being 
te removed, the effect muſt ceaſe,” - RS 


This anſwer, what ſanction ſoever his pen gave tt, 
would have been thought a very poor one from me; be- 
cauſe it is in fact, giving up the cauſe to our oppoſers, 
who contend not for drawing the ſword offenſively, and 
will agree with him, without forſaking the doctrine of Self- 
Defence, that when it is not drawn offenſively, the oc- 
caſion for drawing it defenſively will be taken away. But 
this is foreign to the argument; that time is not come ; the 
ſword by too many is drawn offenſively ; the queſtion 
therefore is, what is now to be done, in order for the ac- 
compliſhment of theſe prophecies ? I am perſuaded they 
have reſpect to a principle, and a people, which' in war 
cannot ſo much as defend; and I think we are the v 
people Who 4 this, which is a vaſt deal more than the 


ro pop— — —ͤ :f— ay « $— 1 =" REEL 


Eng. ſays we aſk, by whom the argument is evaded, and 7 
our doctrine miſrepreſented : But I ſhall endeavour by WW : 
anſwering more fully, to ſet it in a better light; for un- { 
leſs this part of the controverſy be well ſpoken to, all we Wl : 
have elſe to advance may be of little ſervice : But this 0 
part of the work well done, will be a good foundation th 
for the whole building. | 7 hr 
m 

My former book makes a falſe aſſertion, when it ſays Wl © 
that ſome who maintain defenſive war, are already in the B 


fate predicted; for ſuch perſons as they practice, muſt or do 
learn, or allow the art of war to be learned : Whereas, 

of ſuch as arc really in that ſtate, the propheſy faith ex- Wi: 
preſly, they /hall learn war no more; a flat contradiction to il t 
my former aſſertion. 8 


I ſee no poſſibility of putting a figurative conſtruction Wi j«: 
apon theſe prophecies ; as they relate amply to a ms . 
| I 


that will certainly came, to paſs ; ingapable of any other 
meaning than is expreſſed : They ſhall learn war no more. 
He therefore who wars, or learneth war, or approveth 
war on any occaſion in his own perſon, tho he never practice 
it, and is ever ſo peaceable in abſtaining from offenſive 
war, or commendable in other reſpects, hath not yet at- 
tained to the ſtate Which the propheſy hath reſpect to. I 
ſhall therefore, till fairly diſproved by argument, inſtead 
of aſſertions, take the words in their plain ſenſe, and en- 
deavour to reaſon accordinglůy 


That theſe prophecies, ſhall be fulfilled, will be grant- 
el on both ſides; no man believing chriſtianity, can deny 
it, I believe we ſhall alſo agree, that this ſtate of peace 
will not be effected at once. On our principle, we believe 
it will not; nor on theirs can it be imagined, that the 
whole world will diſclaim and diſuſe the practice of war, in 
one hour, or one day, the accompliſhment muſt therefore 
be admitted on both ſides to be by degrees. But this is 
rery inconſiſtent, ſo long as danger, or a probability, or 
poffibility of danger remaineth, near or afar off, with that 
great care and precaution, inſeperable to the ſelf-defending 
principle, upon which I ſee not how war is to. be laic 
aide, either all at once, or by degrees: The former is 
o irrational, that perhaps none will plead for it, and let 
any man ſhew, if he be able, how it can be laid aſide by 
degrees, unleſs while danger remaineth ? which zmports 
tut truſt in providence (inſtead of arms); which is our 
princple ; upon which the prophecies by degrees naturally 
may be, and in part have been fulfilled, in the breaking 
oth of the goſpel, and by us as a people long fince. 
but further, | | 


Lk tt 


That mankind ſhould be all at once, converted to a 
late of peace, ſeems an extravagant ſuppoſition ; contra 
bthe nature of free agents, and God's general method 
dealing with mankind : For tho? the wickedneſs of 
ſuch agents may ſometimes be over-ruled for good ends; 
jet nian zs not, and I think can not, be made truly good, 
Whout his own tree concurrence: And we may be aſ⸗ 
Ir, that when this oe. of peace wuvyerlally obtains 115 

2 2 


the world, it will be to the glory of human nature, ag q 
well as to GoD's Hora and of courſe by ſuch perſuaſive p 
motives, as are adapted to work gradually upon mankind ; Wc 


though the work may ſometimes advance ſwifter than at Wl 
others. | DES: 0 / 


That this work ſhould firſt commence in individuals, Witt 
and from them ſpread by degrees, is not only reaſonable WMC 
in itfelf, but conſonant with God's dealing in other caſes . 
with mankind : It was, and is fo, in the reformation e 
from Popery. Even Chriſtianity ſpread by degrees, and WW" 
hath not yet by far overſpread the world. And if ſingle Wi 

erfons, as in the caſe of the apoſtles, are gradually in- 
ene, and brought to the knowledge of truth; much 
more, will whole nations, and empires, be brought gra- Wi 
dually to the perfect goſpel ſtate of peace. And as it will WI 
be the power and providence of Gop, which ſhall here- WM; 
after eſtabliſh, and maintain univerſal peace; why is not W's 
the ſame power and providence, admitted to protect the WM © 
firſt few, who ſhall be made inſtrumental to begin this : 
work; as they are doing no more, than what all in time 1 
will do? Can he, who admits this power and providence WW # 
in the general, reaſonably deny it in the particulars, It is r 
very evident, that the great deſigns of Gop and Man are 
often effected by degrees, and ſometimes ſlowly ;. I con- 
clude it is and will be fo, in the eſtabliſhment of univerſal 
love and peace, and that in concurrence with divine light 
and grace within, the firſt few who put in practice this doc- 
trine, ſhall be made eminently ſerviceable in Gop's hand 
towards the eſtabliſhment of this perfect goſpel ſtate. 


But this is not all; for the context of the ſame chapter, 
favours this reaſoning, intimating that our doctrine ſhall} 
begin firſt in ſome, and conſequently ſpread gradually 
For the prophet, Micah v. 8. adds, Aud thou O tower off 
the finck, the ſtrong hold of the daughter of Zion, unto thee | 

ball it come, even the firſt dominion, the kingdom ſhall come 1% 
the daughter of Feruſalem. F 


J underſtand this not ſo much of the Zion and Feruſae 


hm outwardly, ay I do in a ſpiritual or evangelical ſents 
| z | tho! 


= 

40 it was ſo far true outwardly, in that our Saviour ap- 
geared and preached his doctrine in the land of Canaan, and 
hoſe his Apoſtles and diſciples only, or at leaſt chiefly from 
mong the Jews ; In this ſenſe therefore it firſt came ta 
Jan. But there is an higher ſenſe, and the apoſtles, be- 
wy jews of the outward Zion and Feruſalem, were alſo 
taſlated into the ſpiritual Zion, mountain or city of 
God, Je are (faith the apoſtle to the Hebrews, Chap. xii. 
N.) come unto mount Zion, and u;to th: city of the living 
GOD, the heavenly Feruſalem, &c. Here he uſes the 
words, Zion, City, and Feruſalem, in a ſpiritual goipe] 
ſenſe, „ 


Our bleſſed Lorp, is ſtiled the Prince of Peace; his 
lingdom is ſet up in the hearts of all who truly receive, 
ud obey him; who ſays, the kingdom of G O D is within 
u. Luke xvii. 21. And the apoſtle, Rom. xiv. 17. 
lays, it Hands in righteouſneſs, peace and joy in the Holy 
b % A ſtate of true peace is therefore in ſcripture ſenſe, 
1 kingdom or dominion, which in its evangelical perfection 
was firſt to come unto Zion, teaching her to ceaſe from war, 
ad by her meek and engaging example ſhe (in concur- 
rence with ſuch other means, whereby it may pleaſe Gop 
v judge and alarm mankind) ſhall rebuke violence, and 
eich by degrees, ſtrong nations from afar, the ſame leſſon 
if peace, clearly previcted in v. 3. * 

The prophet Iſaiab chap. ii. predicts the ſame ſtate of 
peace, nearly in the ſame words as Micab, and faith, that 
vt of Sion ſhall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord 
from Feruſalem. Oh | houſe of Facob, come ye and let us 
walk in the light of the Lord, Whereby alone, they were 
enabled to underſtand the (ſpiritual) law of the Lord, and 

and diffuſe the doctrines thereof; particularly that of 
peace, and laying aſide war, ſo explicitly held forth by 
theſe two prophets, 


Great indeed was formerly, generally ſpeaking, and 
yet remains to be the carnality of the Jews, in confining 
theſe and many other prophetic writings, to themſelves, 
as the land of Canaan gutwardly, when many of the 

VVß»‚ x. RE 
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Prophecies, had relation to goſpel truths and times: Ay, 
by! theſe two, prophets, is iet forth the goſpel Zim, cit 
or people of Gop ; whom in ſome fort, as he did Ife 
of old, he hath made a kind of firſt fruits unto Himel 
leading them in the paths of Mapiab Prince of Peace, 


The ceſlation of war, predicted to come univerſally t 
pals, which was firſt to come to Zion, is by all profelior 
ol chriſtianity, allowed to be yet. unaccompliſhed ;* ant 
the jewiſh prieſthood and diſpenſation being paſſed away 
is it not pretty evident, from the nature of the things, a 
well as from the Apoſtle's words above quoted, that the 
Sion and Jeruſalem here mentioned are ſpiritual, and ap 
pertain to the goſpel? This principle of peace, ſhall 
therefore, we tall in Gop's time, ſpread aver all, to the 
intire extinction of diſcord and war. In the mean time, 
ſuch a prudent and good uſe of the laws of the land, ag 
hath a tendency to reform offenders, and fit them for 
this world ang the next, is much preferable to blood ſhed 


&c. of the beſt of wars. 


The four precepts of our Saviour, Matt. v. may ſeem 
to come next in order before us, and the labour'd manner 
wherein the Self-defence hath endeavour'd to explicate 
them in behalf of war, may be eſteemed by ſome, as the 
main flrength of that performance; but I do not think ſo, 
being perſuaded that theſe precepts are not in every reſpet 
to be literally underſtood; and fo far my former and prefent 
ſelf can agree: For which reaſon I need only confine myſelf 
to the conlideration of the firſt, re/j/? not evil: However the 
Selt-defence from p. 5 to 11, takes pains from the other 
three precepts to ſhew, that this, 26% not evil, as well as 
the others, is to be underſtood with due limitations; 
which J hope hath appeared in my remarks on the En- 
71 but, it doth not hence follow that defenſive war, 18 

y all chriſtians to be numbered with ſuch exceptions ot 
Iimitations as are neceſſarily to be admitted in this precept; 
this I think is the very point in diſpute. And how hard j0- 
ever, it may be, to reconcile our doctrine againſt wat, 
with magiſtracy, yet to ſome chriſtians this precept mas 
import a prohibition of war, But as I allow the 8 f 


hate many limitations or exceptions of a private kind, 
Mone that is public and extenſive, viz. magiltracy, an 
kftor may readily ſay and why rot defonſfue war Allo ? to 
ich 1 aner for the preſent, (for I ſhall be more full 
id by) to ſome it may for the time being be a very 
| exception ; but to others zo? ſo, becauſe 1 think ſome 
ut be called to begin the great work of peace in the 
old, and becauſe civil power is more eligible than war; 
I 2 form of government eſpecially, as might ariſe from 
e diftates of divine wiſdom, for he that ruleth over men, ſhauld 
juſt, ruling in the fear, and conſequently in the wiſdom 
f God. And alſo becauſe no wicked and unjuſt wars 
tre to be undertaken before this precept was given, and 
1 LoRD carries his doctrine of forbearance beyond that 
the MHoſaic law; though I do not arbitrarily preſs our 
uſe upon all men, believing ſome ſincere conſcientious 
ns may fee it in a different light. But yet I hope it 
ll appear, to ſuch as are able and wilhng, to enter dif- 
onately and deeply into this weighty ſubject; that in 
e prelent ſtate of things, *till they come much nearer 
ir intended perfection, the outward ſword (as well as, 
din defence of magiſtracy) may be very expedient, and 
diſuſe of it in others, in order to ſet on 16 and bring 
ward that moſt perfect State of peace ſo clearly, pre- 
Med, is altogether as rational; and that this ſeemingly 
nge and ſo much deſpiſed doctrine of ours, is no leſs 
un an eſſential part of a plan, framed by the Almighty, 
ad of all contradiction, and attended with no difficulties 
It what his wiſdom and power in carrying on and com- 
ting, can fully provide for, upon the principles here 
u, (and to be) laid down. But, | 


bur preſent buſineſs is to ſhew, that the meaning of 
b precept, muſt correſpond with the prophecies, which 
ea good ſtandard to adjuſt the ſenſe of che precept, to 
235 to prohibit all wars, to the moſt perfect foilowers of 
als r, the goſpel Feruſalem or Zion, to whom this 
dom of peace was firſt to come. It is very evident 
ut our LoRD carries the doctrine of ſelf-denial and for- 
Mance, beyond the moſaic, or iormer diſpenſations; 
d prophecies alſo pointing to a much higher condition. 
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It is therefore natural to conclude, he propagated the ys 
ſtate predicted by the prophets, they. ſhall learn war no wy 
for he was the power and wiſdom of G OD, revealed 
the fulneſs of time, and anointed for the fulfilling of th 
prophecies ; fir/t in his own peculiar people, and in 
ſeaſon throughout the earth. It is a ftrong concluſe 
that the precepts, or doctrines of CHRIST, could tes 
nothing leſs under the goſpel, than what the prophets fo 
told concerning thatdiſpenſation. T heſe ſay, that war ſho 
be learned no more ; and if not learned, not to be prad 
ed; but of courſe prohibited to ſome, for the time bei 
and at length to all under the goſpel diſpenſation; tho 
do not interpret the precept to be of univerſal and unlimi 
extent : Domeſtick authority, and recurring to the lay 
ſame caſes for protection and ſafety, prove this, beyond c 
tradiction; but how far a chriſtian may go in the uſe ofc 
power, ſor his own protection, or in correcting and 
ſtraining vice in private, are matters that for ought I | 
ſee, mult be left in ſome meaſure to his own freedom: 
judgment under a better than human direction. C 
power, and military havock, are obviouſly di ſtinguiſnat 
yet he who can direct clearly how far a chriſtian may c 
ry the former; that can nicely diſtinguiſh and fix they 
dary between civil and military power, and ſhew 
force may be uſed in proiecution' and aid of the for 
without breach of our peaceable doctrine, and alſo 


* AT 0 
down a rule for private o:conomy ; will do what has ne b 
yet been done, and what I believe no human wiſdom ( ü 
do: Becauſe I think no general rule can provide for i 
-« . * . * . ſe 
an infinite variety of caſes, as muſt in a ſeries of time, ( 


the unavoidable reſult of human affairs and contingenc 
' Tho an ingenious friend of mine, ſaid, the matter ud 
tell, juſt how far civil power might be carried, and no furtl 
But I know tis much eaſter on a curſory, or more th. 
curſory view, to imagine hard things are eaty, than tc 
down, to bring home honeſtly, and adjuſt clearly, ſuch 
ficulties as preſs this, and other points. It ſeems plai 
me, that neither, the precept nor context, or any ot 
concurrent parts of ſcripture, give us any ample rule 
the regulation of our conduct upon all occaſions, for ife 
ry duty were clearly laid down in a written revelation, 


1 


hould not ſo much need a ſupernatural internal expoſi- 
ur: The full and true ſenſe of the precept as it reſpects 
gery man in the many occurrences of life, is I think ſo far 
um being obvious to the common underſtanding of any 
nan, that he who would know on all occaſions its real ex- 
ent to himſelf, muſt be directed by a meaſure of that fpi- 
it, which by Chri/7's expreſs promiſe and appointment, John 
jv, 16, 17, 26, was after his departure, to be the rule of 
s diſciples, to explain the meaning of his own words and 
ſoctrines to them; we have as much need of the ſame 
ting now, ſeeing they had common underſtanding as well 
3 we, and ſome advantages for the right-underſtanding of 
he precept which we have not; and this I think is ſolid 
nume nt to every chriſtian, for the neceſſity of a ſpiritual 
luminator. "The words of J. PENNINGTON, Part ii. 
228, upon reading ſcripture are worth every chriftian's 
wtice, but I moſt particularly recommend them to ſuch 
mong ourſelves who may think human underſtanding 
md the true knowledge of Scripture too near of kin, 


| received from Gop, he reads them aright, and when- 
ever he readeth, it is to his benefit : He that readeth 
(out of that, readeth to his hurt, that being then up in 
tim, which, miſunderſtands, miſapplies, and grows 
conceited, wiſe and confident according to the Reth ; 
and ſo he is thereby liable to, and in great danger of 
ſetting up his interpretrations, inſtead of the meaning of 
Gop's ſpirit.” Many paſſages of the like import, 
ght I believe be found in his excellent writings. | 


As prophecy, is of the greateſt authority, every one who 
inks reverently, of thoſe recorded in the old T eftament, 
ill, or ought ſo to interpret the doctrines contained in the 
her, as entirely to harmonize, ſor there can be no diſ- 
mance, We have already endeavour'd to make the pre- 
it of CHRIST agree with the prophets; and are under 
e ſame obligation to interpret other ſcriptures of the New 
lelament yet to be examined in the courſe of our argu- 
Lell, N i : | 7 
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N 
Pages 11, 12, 13, the Self-defence conſiders our 8a 
our's anſwer to Pilate, when examined by him, viz, 
kingdom is not of this world: If my kingdom were of thy 
world, then would my ſervants fight, that I ſhould not be deliver 
10 the Fetus. Fohn xviii. 36. And endeavours hence tt 
to prove, „ that tho' his kingdom was not of this world 
c yet believers being members, or ſubjects of a world! 
c kingdom, may reaſonably fight in ſupport of their rich 
c and priviledges; and that in this caſe, by the wot 
c would, is to be underſtood they reaſonably might defe 
c their own priviledges, &c.“ 


— 


T diſpute not, as the Enguirer does, the right, or equi 
of the cuſtom of fighting defenfively, in many of the me 
of this world; becauſe] think with J. PENNINOGTON, th; 
the ſword at preſent in ſome, is necęſſary and honourable 
But yet I apprehend, this text hath a different aſpect up 
CHRIsT's moſt immediate followers, as the goſpel Sic 
to whom this kingdom of peace was firſt to come. 0 
Saviour ſays expreſly: John xv. 19. ſpeaking to bis di 
ciples. I have choſen you out of the world, And chap. xvi 
16. They are not of the world, even as I am not of the wurl 
Now were the diſtinction we oppoſe, to be admitted; the 
might contrary to the expreſs words of CHRIST, be affirms 
to be of the world. It cannot therefore in contradiſtinti 
to their LoRD, be reaſonable to conſider the diſciples, me 
bers of a temporal as well as a ſpiritual kingdom, unlels 


can be well proved, that our LORD was no member of A 
vil ſociety ; had no rights and priviledges as ſuch. He ti ;: 
paid taxes as a ſubject, and for ought we know, was ſuita is 
conformable to government, may be allowed to have Hf 
a right to human priviledges ; yet notwithſtanding this, tol 
ſervants could not fight for him; nor could they theref ve 
fight for themſelves, without calling in queſtion, the ſußß we. 
ciency of that power to preſerve them, which was in the in 
al 


Lord: Without ſuppoſing they belonged to this wolf 
more than he did; in contradiction to CHRIT's plain ally 
tion: They are not of the world, even as I am not of the wor (i 


After our Lord's Aſcenſion, there is not that I ha 


found by reading of the New Teſtament, in the doc | 


751 
ud lives of the apoſtles and diſciples, ſo much as a ſingle 
entence in direct favour of war as their duty upon any oc- 


of his own ſpirit in the prophets, i. Pet. i. 2. And the 
poſtles conſiſtent with both, renouncing thoſe battles of 


writing, as I take it, to a church, who (at leaſt chiefly) 
by his miniſtry, had been proſelyted from among the Gen- 
tles to chriſtianity, and had among them ſome, who either 


be both; ſaith on this wile. | 

For I beſeech you that I may not be bold when I am preſent, 
with that confidence, wher ewith I think to be bold againſt ſome, 
which think of us, as if we walked according to the fleſh : 
Fir tho” we walk in the fleſh, we do not war after the fleſh: For 
the weapons of our warfare, are not carnal, but mighty through 
GOD, to the pulling down of ſtrong holds, caſting down ima- 
nations and every high thing, that exalteth it ſelf againſt the 
inuicdge of G OD, and bringing into captivity every thonght 
tt the obedience of Chriſt. it. Cor. x. 2, 3, 4, 5. 

As little as ſo plain a ſcripture may need comment or 
Iluftration z yet we may briefly obſerve two things: Firſt, 
that the apoſtle ver. 3. plainly allows, that warring after 
the fleſh, would to himſelf and fellow diſciples be walking 


ju think of us as though we walked according to the fleſh, here 
b the charge, and the anſwer is, be do not war after the 
fa, which makes good my poſition. In the ſecond we are 
told poſitively, what weapons they did uſe, viz. ſuch as 
= "crc /pritual, and negatively, ſuch as they diſuſed which 
ere outward or carnal. All which by way of argument, 
Wo ports more than if he had only ſpoken concerning ipirttu- 

a weapons, without putting ſo ſtrong a negative upon, yea 
and diſclaiming ſuch as were carnal. And as no ſober chriſ- 
Wan will tax an inſpired apoſtle, either with contradicting 
KI. CHRIST 


caſion; or that maintains the diſtinction between CHRIS 
and his followers, which the S- Defence pleads for. Our 
LoxD taught in his doctrine, agreeable to thoſe prophecies + 
which related to the goſpel, and aroſe from the influence 


the warrior, wherein is confuſion and noiſe, and garments - 
rolled in blood; preached to chriſtians an inward and ſpiri- 
tual warfare, ſuch as the propher ſaid, /hould be with burn- 
m and fuel 4 fire. Paul the great apoſtle of the Gentiles ;_. 


cenſured him, or walked diſorderly themſelves; or it may 


ater the fleſn, which he therefore warmly diſclaims. Some of 
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as one poſitive text for it; the moſt they can do, is to prove 
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am anſwering lies, And I confeſs the difficulty is not 


“ difficulties, as to 


the contrary, I would rather try the fathers ſo called by WW: 


11m. L 5 
preſly laid down againſt war is uo contradiction to his doctrine 
taught elſewhere concerning civil magiſtracy. Such ag 
plead for war, from the New Teſtament, have not ſo much 


it by implication, or endeavour to deduce it as a conſe- 
quence from the power of the civil magiſtrate, and the nature 
of magiſtracy, and herein the main ſtrength of the book I 


{mall. 


To the like purpoſe as above, Eph. vi. 12. ſpeaks the 
apoſtle, For we wreſtle not again}t fleſh and blood ; as much 
as to ſay, our principle forbids it : CARIST in his doc- | 
trine without, and by his ſpirit within, hath made war 
finful to us. Our warfare is inward, againſi principalities 
and powers ; againſt the rulers of the —_ y this world 
againſt ſpiritual wickedneſs in high places. By this it appears 
that inſtead of fighting with men, they had hot war with 
the devil and his angels. To which, let me add what 
the Enquirer p. 58, oblerves. | 


& TI apprehend (ſays he) that the hiſtory of the three 
«© firſt centuries of chriſtianity, would furniſh a man with 
e abundance more inſtances, againſt chriſtians fighting 
< than for it; even though we ſhould admit that of the 
<<. 'Thebean Legion, which yet others think to be fabu- 
c lous. The ftory at large (ſays Echard, in his Eccl. 
* Hiſt. vol. 2. p. 653.) is attended with ſo many great 
| %iftory, chronology, and geography, | 
& and ſupported by ſuch weak authorities, that ſeveral 
learned men, have * only doubted the particulars, 
«but have pronounced the whole a fable.“ 


a 
N 


If this ſtory were fact, and no fable, *twill inſtead of 
being a plea for war, rather ſhew, that in this as well as ; 
in many other points, chriſtians had very early degenerated. . 
For I hold it a moſt unreaſonable thing, to make fter a 
time and practice, the ſtandard of ſcripture doctrine: On WI" 


the ſcripture, He that reads Middleton's Free Enquiry, = | 
and 


171 


ind takes notice of the errors and ſuperſtitions of the early 


* ages of chriſtianity, will have little reaſon, or encourage 
nent to boaſt, of many primitive doctrines, as the ſtan- 
ad of modern faith and practice. 5 | 
"MW [admire the Bible, as the beſt written rule of faith: 


And did not this very Bible, as well as the reaſon of the 
thing teach me, that the Holy Spirit, from whence it pro- 
ceded, muft be a ſuperior rule; I ſhould with the great 
Clingworth, who was firſt a Proteſtant, then a Papiſt, 
and afterwards a Proteſtant again, be ready againſt tradi- 
ton and antiquity, to cry out ! The Bible, the Bible ts the 


my religion of Proteſtants, 


The next ſcripture we ſhall examine, is, James iv. 1, 2. 
From whence come wars and fightings among you ? come they 
mt hence, even of your luſts that war in your members? ye luſt 
nd ye have not, ye kill and deſire to have and cannot obtain. 
ht: ficht and war, yet ye have not, becauſe ye aſ not. As 
nuch as to ſay, that prayer in a true chriſtian, is more ef- 
k&ual for the obtaining the bleſſings we want, than all 

the wars of the ungodly. Our argument will loſe nothing, 
we agree with the Self-defence, p. 19, that theſe ex- 
& prefſions relate to offenſive war, or to the worſt fort of 
„men, always uneaſy and diſcontented with their own 
ot in life; ſuch being the temper deſcribed in the text, 
*&&c.” Becauſe it doth not follow, that no other part 
« ſcripture prohibits defenſive war. Different fins, or 
tings forbidden, we find reprehended in different parts 
« ſcripture ; and perhaps no one place in the bible, ex- 
rely by name forbids all. But tho” defenſive war be not 
nthe above words of the text prohibited; yet ſomething 
lle a prohibition of this too, ſeems to be in part the de- 
cn of this epiſtle ; which don't ſeem to be a ſelect one, 
[' the chriſtian church only; for the firſt verſe is directed 
1 the twelve tribes which are ſcattered abroad: ſome of whom 
and ſeverely reproved as very wicked perſons ; cruel, un- 
, and extortioners ; and even killing others to devour 
heir ſubſtance. Theſe the apoſtle bids h2wl and weep, be- 
uſe of the miſeries which were coming upon them. "Theſe 


here they, that warred and ſilled and TI = 
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D 
the apoſtle enumerating their grievous oppreſſions of the 
poor, ſaith alſo, ye have condemned, and killed the juſt, and 


he doth not reſſt. Here is our doctrine ;. and the apoſtle 


in this paſiage makes a ſudden tranſition from the wicked 


among theſe ſcattered tribes, to ſome of a very different | 


fort, ; who probably were fat down under CHR1sT's ſpiri- 
tual teaching, and did not reſiſt the wicked T7 fighting. 
Theſe he adviſes to patience; enforcing his advice from 
the example of che prophets; ſome of whom under that 


diſpenſation, ſeem to have been brought into the evange- 
lical ftate. Tate my brethren, the prophets, who hade ſpoken | 


in the uame of the Lord, far an example of ſuffering and pati- 
ence. Behold we count them happy that endure. Chap. v. II, 
12. He alſo ver. 8. had bid them be patient, and /lablijh 
ther hearts for the coming of the Lord drew nigh. As much 
as to ſay, „ tho” they fight and war againſt you, reſiſt 
« them not with the ſame weapons, but be patient and 
truſt in the Lok D, for he draweth nigh to deliver you.” 
W nerefore the prohibition of war, ſeems in this epiſtle 
to be twofold ; relating both to offenſive and defenfive, 
The former is plain in the behaviour of the wicked; the 
latter is probable in the conduct of the juſt. As to the 

rophets referred to, probably Jſaiab was of this number. 
1 gave (ſaith he) my back to the ſiniters, and my cheeks to 


them that plucked off the hair, I hid not my face from ſhane 


and ſpitting. Tizi. L. 6. And this, becauſe he truſted in Go, 
and knew him, who (ſupported and) juſtified him to be near. 
If it be objected that this relates to the ſufferings oi 
CarIsT ; be it fo, he is our example, but it might allo 
be true of the prophet : Either theſe, or things fimilar, 
were endured by ſome of the prophets, or with what 


truth and propriety could the apoſtle refer to the prophets] 


as examples of ſuffering and patience. - This behaviour of 


the prophets under ſuffering may be taken as a lively pre- 


ſage and indication of that doctrine and practice of peace 


to be more generally countznanced and eſtabliſhed under 
the goſpel. And if bclievers are to take example by the 
patience and ſuflerings of ſome of the prophets, in a time] 
nen war was allowed, how much more ſhould we re-y 
gard and obey thoſe prophecies, which ſap, war Hall eh 


learned u more 3 


Having 
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Having thus gone thro? the ſcripture part of the contro- 
verſy. the moſt tender and difficult remains yet behind; 
but I ſhall before I come to this, anſwer an objection or 


two, and make a few obſervations, which will not I hope 
be quite uſeleſs and impertinent. 


In former, and weaker diſpenſations, Gop ſometimes 
delivered very miraculouſly, as dividing the Red Sea, &c. 
and in ſome caſes by outward means in themſelves too 
feeble to accompliſh their work and end; as in the caſe 
of Gideon, &c. and all this, leſt the enemies of God's 
people ſhould have utterly deſtroyed them, or 1/rael boaſt 
himſelf ſaying, mine own arm hath delivered me. Now as 
the goſpel is a more refined, ſpiritual, ſelf-denying diſ- 
penſation; it is natural to ſuppoſe that Gop therein 
ſhould lead ſome of his children in a narrower path of 
trial, requiring and enabling them to caſt their care upon. 
him, in a way not a little oppoſite to human means, wiſ- 


dom and prudence : But neither the teeming fooliſhneſs, 


nor real myſteriouſneſs of a doctrine or practice, are good 
reaſons for rejecting either. | 

The apoſtle Paul in his firſt epiſtie to the Corinthians, 
declares, that the fooliſhneſs of God is wiſer than men, and 
the weakneſs of God ſtronger than men. That God has 
tiſen the fooliſh things of this werld,- ia confound the wiſe 3 
and weak things to conjound things which are mighty, and 
baſe things of the worl?, aud things which are defpiſed, hath 
God chojen, yea and things which are not, 16 bring ts nought 
things that are, that no fleſh ſhould glory in his preſence. I 
take this to be emphatically true under the goſpel ; and 
we may hence ſee of how ſmall account comparitively, is 
all human wiſdom, ſtrength, and accompliſhments, Not 
that infinite wiſdom and power can be either weak or 
fooliſh ; yet the meaſures GOD ſometimes takes, and the 
inſtruments lie uſes, appcar very deſpicable to human wiſ- 
dom; but under his direction and bleſſing, are made able 
to traverſe, counterwork and diſappoint the decpeſt ſchemes 


of worldly ſtrength and policy. And I appeal to ſome of 


our adverſaries who call themſelves chriſtians, if in their 
notion, any doctrine (admitting this of ours to be 
aan be better calculated tæ aniwer this end under the 11 — 
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deem both enthuſiaſtick, may cry out, his is weak and fool 


do ſo in all. Either deliverance from, or ſuffering under 


[ So ] 


xl; for I dare ſay they will allow it looks weak 
Poli indeed. | * 


Let us next hear the words of a late pious French pre- 
late, as they ſtand in a book entitled, Meditations, and Solih- Wi 
quies, &c. viz, ---- Tiis thus O conſuming Spirit, thou 
<« art pleaſed to diveſt thy dear children, entirely of ther 
e own wiſdom and judgment, of all human policy ang 
c rational means. Thou calleſt that which is not, o 
« confound that which is. Thou chuſeſt that which z 
% moſt deſpiſed, and the meaneſt, to do that in the fight * 


% of men, which is greateſt and next to impoſſible 
uy &c.“ | | : 
| | 
This, if it doth not exceed, exactly correſponds with 
the apoſtle and our peaceable doctrine; though ſome who - 

| 


indeed; tell us not of inſpiration and providence, but give 
us plain rational argument. I anſwer, no doctrine or at- 
gument, is leſs rational, but much the ſtronger for hay- 
ing providence on its fide. Take away inſpiration and 
providence, and I own our doctrine drops to the ground; 
and fo will chriſtianity too, as it was, and is a memora- 
ble diſplay of both inſpiration and providence : And 
therefore ſuch objections in the mouths of profeſſed chriſ- 
tians, are very irrational, befitting only Atheiſts or Deiſts 
to urge or bring. OTE 


Let it be well obſerved, that neither the ſword in 2 
way of ſelf-detence, nor the providence of God, to ſuch 
as have laid the ſword aſide, are in all times and caſes 
made effectual for deliverance outwardly. The ſame pro- 
vidence which delivers in ſome caſes, is not pleaſed to 


trials, are in his hand, capable of being made ſubſer- 
vient to our good, and his glory: His not immediately 
or always delivering outwardly, ſuch as confide in him} 
on our principle, is no more argument againſt us, than 
againſt the uſe of means in others, which his bleſſing 4 
not always make effectual for the end deſigned : And this 


I would have confidered as a good anſwer to what _ | 
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beurd urged againſt our principle, viz. The quęſtion is not 
whether providence can keep a foreign foe from invading us; but 
when he is come to our door, what is then to be done! Fight 
to be ſure, ſays the Objector. I anſwer, let ſuch fight as 
ze not able to fee further, and let ſuch as do ſee further, 
zcly on Providence. This objection in the manner it 
fands, anſwers itſelf. The ſame Providence which can 
keep out a foreign enemy; can reſtrain him after he is 
entered. Providence could have hindered the Egyptians 
from following /ſrael. to the Red-Sta; yet he permitted 
them to do it, and then delivered his people by the over- 
row of their enemies. Providence could have hindered 
the Balylonian king from ſetting up his image, and pre- 
frved his people from being caſt into the furnance ; yet 
he permitted both, and delivered from the very flames in- 
to which they were caſt: Though had they been con- 
med to aſhes, *twould have been no argument againſt 
tie goodneſs of their cauſe, or the neceſſity of their reli- 
ance upon Providence. He, I believe, that is perfectly 
inſtructed in the ſcripture doctrine of our principle, will 
not only diſuſe the carnal ſword, but find patience and 
ſuffering to be very often his lot and his duty in the pri- 
rate occurrences of human life. 1: | 


I gladly embrace every ſcriptural aid upon this occaſion : 
In ſcripture, the foundation of our argument is laid; and 
tie remaining part of our argument will in ſome degree 
naturally be deducible therefrom, or conſiſtent therewith. 
Cripture I think clearly points out the ſtate we contend 
for, and ſome perſons who in the primitive time were eſta- 
diſhed therein, God's Spirit was their rule in this, as 
vell as in other matters, and it muſt be ours if we are 
avoured with the ſame certain information. And as this 
loctrine muſt ſpread by degrees; nothing beneath Gop's 
vidom, knows when and where to move, and whom to 
employ in it; and whom to make uſeful in other ſtations. 
The admiſſion of a ſpiritual interpreter of ſcripture and 
guide in religious matters, is in this diſpute an eſſential 
point with me: And ſeripture of great uſe herein by war- 
ranting this fundamental. I did ſome years ſince, in a 
Pinted difpute with ſome teachers of the eſtabliſhed 
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church, endeavour to ſhew the neceſſity, by reaſon and 


ſcripture for the abiding and continuance of this gift in the 
church of CHRIST for ever: I am ſtill of the ſame mind, 
and tho? it cannot be expected I ſhould: here handle afreſh 
this point at large; yet I will juſt ſtep aſide conciſely to 
ſhew, a little of that great harmony there is between the old 
and new 'T eftament in ſhewing unto us, that the law of the 
ſpirit of life in Man, is the true and perfect rule. 


The law of the Lord ſaid the Pſalmiſt, is perfect converting 
the ſoul. Ihe inward, not the outward law, which the 
Fews had by Moſes: For the Apoſtle affirms, Heb, vii 
19. that this law made nothing perfect. Iſaiah liv, 13. A 
thy children fhall be taught of the Lord; Our Saviour, os 
Vi. 45. applies this expreſſy to himſelf z which mult be 
principally underſtood of his inward and ſpiritual appear- 
ance, becauſe but a very ſmall part of Gop's children had 
opportunity of being taught by CHRIsT in his outward 
appearance; and becauſe he himſelf as we ſhall ſoon ſee, 
prefer'd the diſpenſation of the Spirit above his outward 
maniteitation in the fleſh. But faith the above text, It is 
written in the prophets, and they ſhall be all taught of Gul. 
It is prophets, in the plural number, and has relation alſo 
to Jeremiah, who is very explicit. Behold the days come, 


aith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the hue 


of Ijrael, and with the houſe of Fudah---- I will put my law 
zn their gnward parts, and write it in their hearts they ſhall 
all know me from the leaſt of them even unto the greateſt 0 
them. Jer, xxxi. 31, 33, 34. This, the Apoſtle, Heb, 
viii. IO, 11, moſt expreſly and nearly in the very words 
applies to the goſpel diſpenſation. Our Lorp preached 


the ſame thing to his followers, preferring it to his perſonal} 
reſidence among them. I will pray the Father, and he ſhall 


give you" another Comforter, that he may abide with you fir 
ever; even the Spirit of truth. for he dwelleth with you, 


and ſhall be in you.--- But the Comforter, which is the Hu 


Ghojt, whom the Father will ſend in my name, he ſhall t 
yon all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, what- 


foever I have ſaid unto you. John xiv. 16, 17, 26. And} 
again, Chap. xvi. 7. It is expedient for you that I go aw), 
Fer if I ga nat away, the Gomfarier will not come unto bu. 
A 
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any man have not the ſpirit of Chriſt, he is none of his; and 
verſe 14. As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are 
the ſons 75 God. And as our LoR D held forth this doctrine 
to his followers, referring them to the future inward ma- 
nifeſtation of the Spirit, as a diſpenſation wherein they 
ſhould be more amply inſtructed and qualified for their 
work, than during his abode and perſonal converſe with 
them, they were made experimental witneſſes of the truth 
of his doctrine, and very hearty aſſertors of it for the be- 
nefit of others; not daring or deſiring to aim at a mono- 
poly as is plain from 1 John ii. 27. But ye (the true be- 


> S Sr K. 


levers in common) have received the anointing Sc. It is 
plain, that our Loxp, has made the Spirit the rule, re- 
e nmbrancer, and guide; he ſhall teach you all things, (a moſt 


lrance, whatſoever I have faid unto you : Not excepting, I 
ſuppoſe, his ſermon on the mount, containing the four great 
precepts. Immediate revelation is, we ſee, ſcripture doc- 


fords helps to be had from no other principle. 
I agree with the great Locke, if I remember aright, that 


th take away reaſon, to make room for revelation, is much the 
ſame as to put out our eyes, the better to. diſcern a remote /tar, 
by the help of a teleſcope. No Being below one that is in- 
telligent, is, I think, capable of divine revelation : Yet, 
3 the beſt eye without adequate helps, cannot diſcover 
objects too minute for, or too diſtant from it, neither can 
the brighteſt human capacity meerly of :tſelf underſtand di- 
vine myſteries, and ſo far as we ſee into ſuch things, it is 
by the glaſs of divine revelation. It is an everlaſting 
truth, that God cannat he: And though we cannot, to the 
common underſtanding of man, nor indeed to any man, 
b clearly diſtinguiſh between inſpiration and enthuſiaſm 
3 in ſome other matters ; yet from the great wiſdom and 
power of Gop, the value and importance of truth to 
mankind, I conceive the infinite Spirit, able and zwilling to 
impreſs our minds in a ſelf evident manner; and that there 
8 a vaſt eſſential, intrinſic difference, between divine inſpira- 
tion, and diabolical impreſſions; in the perception or feel- 
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Conformable to Which is the Apofle, Rom. viii. 9. Jf 


extenſive expreſhon ;) and bring all n to your remem 


nine; it is alſo quite rational, becauſe it propoſes and af- 
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poſſible to underitand them, without an enlargement of 
capacity; an increaſe of the power, as well as of the 
means to know. In ſome | things, to ſpeak figur atively, 
we want glaſſes; in others; both eyes and glaſſes. Al 


ceſſarily be ignorant of ſome things relating to infinity, or 
finite might comprehend infinite. That great and intereſting 
- doctrine, the redemption of the world by JESUS CHRIST 
- a doctrine that all chriſtians admit, and without which 
they could not be chriſtians. ; has ſomething in it ſo much 
above human capacity: fo tranſcendantly myſterious, and 
unutterably gracious, that Angels cannot comprehend, tho 
they deſire to look into it. 1 Pet. i. 10, 11, 12. | 


gument, 1 apprehend may be eflential to it: My view 


my own friends eſpecially, may take the right way to fon 
a a judgment of the doctrine under conſideration. 


_ chriſtianity, with whom we differ in this article of war 
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this work in the world. And I have no doubt that du 
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prehend as men, they are above our reach, it ſeems im. 


created beings, in what enlightened ſtate ſoever, muſt ne- 


All this, which: ſome may think impertinent to the at 


herein, is to exalt the holy, illuminating principle; of dj 
vine light and life in man, as a certain touch-ſtone, fot 
the interpretation of ſcripture, and trier of other the mol 
ſpecious inward impreſſions, and of all doctrines, pre 
tended to be founded upon ſcripture ; that ſo others, but 


But tho? we ought to be candid towards ſome. profeſling 


yet as a ſociety, we are I hope warranted, to make thi 
doctrine of peace, one of the jundamentals of our faith 
or a condition of religious communion, without whic 
no mam can expect to be owned as a member by us, and 
for want of which, every refractory denier thereof may juſt 
ly be expelled the ſociety. Not only in virtue of that com 
mon right, which every religious community is allowed td 
have in ſettling the terms of communion for the admithot 
or rejection of members; but for other weighty reaſons 
Becauſe the prophecies of the old, and doctrines of tit 
new Teſtament io concur in our favour, that we havy 
ſtrong reaſon to believe there muſt be a people to forwal 


worth 
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worthy elders,” were this very people; in vhom this does 
trine was no impoſture or deluſion, projected by a ſingle 
perſon or party, ſpread by fraud, corruption, or artifice : 
On the contrary, it had the ſuffrage of former revelations, 
and of late time, became the concern of different perſons 
under a religious exerciſe of mind, far diſtant from, and 
without previoully conſulting each other. And it is my be- 
lief that our friends in the laſt century, came forth cloached 
with goſpel authority, preaching this doctrine in much aſ- 
ſurance and demonſtration of divine power, from the ſelf 
jane inward ſpring of light and truth, whereby they reviv- 
ed, and exhibited other doctrines, evincing their integrity, 
through: great and patient ſuffering. Such among us who 
have denied or ſlighted this doctrine, have I believe flu 
ſighted the inward precious monitions of truth in themſelves, 
and adhered too much to their own underſtandings, whe- 
ther common, or uncommon : Thus it was with me, or I 
had neyer drawn my pen againft the ſociety in defence of 
war, The inward intrinſick evidence of immediate inſpira- 
tion in the mind, is I think of the ſame nature, and of tne 
ſame indiſpenſable authority, whether it reveals things 
abzve our reaſon, or things obviouſly conſonant to reaſon. It 
is much eaſier to underſtand ſome doctrines when reveal- 
ed, than to find them out by the exerciſe of our faculties ; 
as it is much eaſter to comprehend the conftruftion of a 
curious machine, than to invent it: Vet from the appa- 
rent reaſonableneſs of a doctrine, ſome men have been 
apt to aſcribe the firſt diſcovery of it to reaſon, not con- 
ſdering how much eaſier it is to underſtand and approve, 
than make a diſcovery. 


Here now we are advanced ſomething further, and be- 
kdes inward ftrong perſuaſion and other collateral eviden- 
ces (of no ſmall authority whenever they occur,) have the 
prophecies of the old, the doctrines of the new teſtament, 
and practice of the firſt chriſtians pretty fully on our 
lide : Are not theſe things good evidence to a chriſtian 
mind? and may we not ſay, the Almighty knows how to 
reconcile all difficulties, though we ſhould not be able to 
ke how this could be done? Yet of this we may be 


laished cat he can and will do it; And even we gur. 


ſelves 


ſelves may, if we look narrowh, ſee a little into the 


fundameniai laws of nature, were the diftates of 


my purpoſe, as to nature, to conſider man in his preſent 


from being deſtitute of natural power; that ſelf- defence, 


tural power of ſelf-preſervation. All this I take to be 
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manner of his doing it. And as there are ſome Caſuiſtz 
who will hardly be ſatisfied with all we have urged; 
tho' to many it may be very weighty and rational; I ſhall 
endeavour to urge further arguments in defenſe of our 
doctrine of peace; to, diſcuſs the main point; to hin- 
guiſh in ſome meafure between fighting and magiſtracy; 
and do ſomething at leaſt towards ſhewing, how magiſ- 
tracy may be, and is ſupported on our principle. The 
reader is intreated to be ſolid, candid and deliberate; and 
we hope in concurrence with the foregoing arguments, to 
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eſtabliſh our doctrine on ſuch a baſis, as cannot on true 


chriſtian principles eaſily be ſhaken. Should we be op- 

poſed by ſuch as deny revelation, with arguments, mili- Wt 
tating as much againſt other chriſtian doctrines, received by Wi 
chriſtians in common as againſt this doctrine of ours; 4 n 
direct anſiuer will be improper. We muſt firſt, if we anſwer WM! 
at all, defend chriſtianity ; (and oblige ſuch an oppoſer to In 
diipute upon chriſtian principles ; ) a work already much W* 
better done than I pretend to do it. And therefore I do 
not think myſelf obliged to defend this book, but upon WM"! 
chriſtian principles. My reafon for entering this caveat is WI '2 
ipecial and peculiar. ; 


I find. no occafion to enquire, whether ee and 
rvine wiſ- 
dom written on the heart of man, &c. It is ſufficient for 


condition. 
Man, then by nature, according to my idea, is /o far 


or ſelf-preſervation, as well now, as in former time, is 2 
plain indubitable law of nature, ſtrongly implanted in 
man and every living creature. Even R. Barclays Apo- 
logy, 4 Edit. p. 563, ſeems plainly to admit, that ſelf-de- 
fence is of natural right; which clearly implies man's na- 
quite reaſonable: But then J apprehend that Gop who 
created man, and is the great author of nature and the! 
law of nature, hath reſerved to himſelf a power to —_ ü 

Pole 


EST 


, and make what alterations he pleaſes as to the law 

of nature, both in the natural and moral world. As this 
wer is unalterably inherent in Gop; it may be exerciſed 
he pleaſes towards man, mediately by the ſcriptures, 
ind by inſtruments ; and immediately by the Holy Spirit, 


xomiſed to be the believers leader and guide to the end 


of the world. By this authority our natural powers of 


KHpreſervation may be ſuſpended in the matter of war, 


ud we laid under an indiſpenſable obligation to rely upon 
hat providence, which is able to fave to the uttermoſt 
il who rightly confide in it. a 


An end ſought after, may be good, but the means uſed 
o attain it, may be evil. No good end, ought to be pur- 
ſued or compaſſed by evil means. Providing for our fa- 
nilies is an important duty; yet fraud, oppreſſion, or ra- 
ine, are not to be allowed for making ſuch proviſion: 


like manner, ſelf- preſervation is an end laudable in it- 


el; yet, if in ſome caſes, the Almighty requires us, in- 
lead of uſing, to lay aſide our natural powers, and rely 
won his providence ; under this circumſtance, every ef- 
fort of our own, 1s criminal and condemnable. 


lt is in no wiſe begging the queſtion, but a fair and ra- 
tonal, nay, the only way of arguing, to urge the power, 
widom and providence of Gop in this argument. The 
thing we plead for, is no common topick, no human 
heme or contrivance, but a divine plan, or at leaſt, a 
part of it. The prophecies are declarations in Gop's 
name, by his immediate command, and therefore his ve- 
ncity and honour, as well as the good of mankind, are 
mmediately concerned in their accompliſhment ; which 
would be left uncertain upon any other or lower prin- 
eple. The ſtate promiſcd muſt be fulfilled in human 
mature 3 but human nature in itſelf, wants both the will 
ad the power to accompliſh it. Ic is too weak to renew 
and preſerve itſelf, It is rigid, tenacious and vindictive 
In its own defence; ſo far from doing good for evil, and 
aduring wrongs and affronts with the patience of a truly 
mortified chriſtian, that it is not always in the way of 


lultice content with an equivalent, like an eye for an 225 
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and a tooth for a tou, but is often the apgreſſrs. Where. 


fore, as the promiſe to ſet up in the goſpel days the ſtate 
of peace we plead for, was a ſupernatural: immediate in- 
terpoſition in the minds of the prophets; there 1 for 
the accompliſhment, be alſo, immediate ſupernatural cor- 
reſponding intimations and ability in the hearts of all ſuch, 
whom under the goſpel, Gop is pleaſed to chuſe, honour, 
and abaſe, as inſtruments in this great work: And we 
hope to make it pretty clear in the courſe of the argument, 


that men ſo choſen may in the caſe of war, forego their 


natural rights and powers without detriment (upon the 
whole) to themſelves or human ſociety. ' _ 

The miſerics and deſolations of war, are on all hands 
allowed to be fo very dreadful and terrifying, as to con- 
vince any reaſonable man, how greatly preferable the pro- 
ceedings of a court of civil juſtice, are, to the ſpoil and 
havock of war; ſo likewile in ſome caſes, inſtead of pri- 
vate revenge, and being at full liberty to indulge evil pal. 


ſion and reſentment, it muſt needs be much better, to 


have many diſputes and conteſts, decided by cool impartial 


Juitice, where mens paſſions and prejudices cannot ſo eaſily 


interfere, but a civil conſtitution, examines and ſettles 
matters in debate, between contending parties, and after 
procceeding in a calm deliberace manner, according 
to evidence of fact, relieves and protects the innocent, and 


allots the delinquent, puniſhment, from the loweſt degree 


of it, to death itſelf; and in the latter caſe, the pardon 


ſometimes granted, or ſentence mitigated ; or where both 


are inconvenient; yet the time allowed for preparation, 
and means uſed to aſſiſt therein, is far more deſirable and 
chriſtian, than a ſudden removal to the unprepared; 
many of whom, it's to be feared, fall in thie day of battle, 
bloodſhed and ſlaughter : Civil power therefore, duly 
adminiftred, and war, are obviouſly diſtinguiſhable ; the 
ene puniſhing any the guilty, and ſometimes ſparing them 
too; the other deſtroying bb innocent and guilty ; and 
obliging the innocent to ſhed each others blood: Thus 
far does a civil conſtitution differ from war; and a ſparing 


conſcientious ule of that conſtitution, abundantly mort. 


Wherefore the moſt tender conſcience, while for _ « 
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Amit the one but in part, may have frrong ſcruples againſt 
the other * 5 | 


c 


If the prophecies are to be fulfilled by degrees, every 


man who is called to be an inſtrument in this work, 


being in the caſe of war, forbid the ordinary means of 


jelf-preſervation, hath (if he obeys this call) in the nature 
and reaſon of things, a good title to the ſpecial providence }- 
of Gop; who never (I believe we may affirm it) in the 
courſe of his dealings with mankind, deprives the ſincere 
and humble, of any priviledge, without ſooner or later, 
ſpiritually or temporally beſtowing, at leaſt, an equivalent. 
His care of his creatures, is the creatures reaſonable ex- 
pectation, and inſeperable from infinite and unchanging 
goodneſs. He will therefore no doubt, take ſuch as obey 
this doctrine, under his peculiar care: For without his ſpe- 
cial providence, they could neither rightly begin, nor ga 
one ep forward in this great work, To be called to a 
duty which requires ſupernatural qualifications, and be de- 
ſerted to our own natural powers, would be hard meaſure 3 
Ike a parent, who inſtead of diſcharging the paternal 
duty, cruelly expoſes the helpleſs babe as foon as tis born 
to want and miſery, In diſcharging the duty we plead 
for, the providence inſeperable from it, is of equal ſecu- 
ity to a nation, community, or magiſtracy, as it is to a pri- 
vate perſon; whether we want much or little help in 
tis way, the power of God is an inexhauſtible fountain 
of ſtrength and ſafety, 


But to prevent miſtakes, it may be obſerved, that the 
providence of (30D, in this, or other cafes, don't always 
low in the ſame channel, but is variouſly manifelted : 
As in blefſing or puniſhing ſuch perſons as are kind or cruel 
to his people. It is written, Pal. cv. 14. He reproved 
imgs for their ſakes 5 and Numb, xxiv. 9. it was ſaid of 
Ifrazl, Bleſſed is he that bleſſeth thee, and curſed is he that 
urſeth-thee. It is alſo to good men, manifeſted three ſe- 
reral ways, as in preventing, delivering out of, and ſupport- 
ug under afflictions: And though Gop's wiſdom and 
goodneſs appear in all theſe, yet the latter, ſupporting under 
mas, tems ty aflerd phe oy rom for chuiſtian heroiſm, 
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and our doctrine as aptly tends to che practice of ſug | 


magnanimity: ere bright examples of patience under 
ſufferings did our noble antients exhibit to the world; fox 
tney not only diſuſed war, but found a patient ſuffering to 
be very often their lot and duty in other reſpects; and ] 
think the event hath ſhewed, that their faith, reliance, 
and reſignation, had the moſt ſolid foundation; that di- 
vine Providence in which they truſted, having not only 
inwardly ſupported, but in a great degree wrought deli- 


verance outwardly, I remember to have read, that it 


was ſaid by a late deceaſed Engliſh Lord, celebrated for his 
great wit and parts; That ſubmiſſion to the will of GOD in 
a ſtate of affii tion is the greateſi magnauimity. And as both 
the cd and new Teſtament, the latter eſpecially, teach 


abundantly the neceſſity and advantage of caſting our care 


upon Gop; if this duty be in any ſingle caſe eligible in 


ſuch as are called to peace, it ſeems to be in this, wherein 


we are fo remarkably diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of man- 
kind : For in war, the innocent and guilty, not only periſh 


promiſcuouſly; but war drags the innocent from all quarters, | 


to butcher each other in the open field; leaving their families 


to great diſtrejs, or to pine away their days in hunger and 
forrow ; bereaved of their natural ſupport, the induſtry of te 
husband or the parent: Wherefore I think, that ſuch as 
Have faith enough, had better under all riſks, commit them- 
ſelves, foul and body and all that is theirs, to providence, ra- 


ther than be active in ſuch diſmal ſcenes. For men forced 


from the plough and the ſpade, from mechanics, husban- 
dry, and thcir families; and puſhed on by the pike and 
arbitrary power, to fight, kill and deſtroy, ſuch as they 
have no quarre} with, or enmity againſt, may ſurely be 
deemed innocent, ir N of the obdurate villain; 
the midnight ruffian and murde 

too, chat they may be laudibly withſtood by ſuch as ſee} 
no further than they do, (or not to the end of war) be- 
ing by arbitrary power, or the cuſtom or law of their 
country e to draw the ſword : I do not therefore 
compare the mutual flaughter of theſe to downright mur- 
der; and yet che deſtruction of theſe people in war, 
(whoſe condition is much to be pitied) by the hands of 
ſuch as believe Ciemelses redecmed from all war, would 


rer; and yet ſo far nocent 
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too much reſemble that black crime. The world, in my 
judgment, inſtead of deſpiſing, have great reaſon to look 
kindly on a people, who in a great croſs to their own 
wills, have practiſed a doctrine, deſigned by providence, 


and naturally tending by degrees to deliver the world from 
the dreadful calamities of war. 


Let a military man of common rank, ſet. out ever ſo 
ſtrictly upon the notion of defenſive war; yet as war now 
goes, and has gone many centuries ; a very tender con- 
ſcience might ſoon find the field very hot : The waſte and 
vage made even too often by the defenſive fide upon the 
properties of the innocent, may well take the name of 


offenſive war; and many ſervices, at the pleaſure of thoſe 


in command, may be undertaken fore againſt the judg- 
ment of a very ſcrupulous ſoldier; in every one of which 
ſervices, according to my former book, p. 33, there muſt 
be the ſame liberty of conſcience in behaviour, as that on 
which war is firſt undertaken: For had not men this 
chriſtian liberty, and did it not become them in this point 
(even though they admit defenſive war) thus to think and 
act; I ſee not what title they have to liberty of conſci- 
ence in any other caſe; or why human authority may 
not as reaſonably preſcribe creeds, and reſtrict by penal 
laws, a certain mode of worſhip not to be diſpenſed with 
in the leaſt title, as to oblige a conſcientious man to fight 
aan? his conſcience, 


It may here be obhjecled, that we lay great ſtreſs on the 
argument drawn from the mutual ſlaughter of the inno- 
cent, and the grievous abuſe of defenſive war ; ro which 
l anſwer, it is well known, that we abſolutely renounce 
all war: There are chriſtians who cannot cut off their 
guilty enemics ſuddenly in battle, and unprepared for eter- 
nity ; and the ſlaughter of the innocent makes war yet 
more terrible, and is a further argument againſt it, with 
ſuch as are brought truly into the goſpel ſtate of peace. 
The like influence upon theſe minds have the horrid 
abuſes of defenfive war, whereby that which 1s at beſt 
terrible enough in itſelf, is 3 much more terrible. 
Weral things not abſolutely evil or unlawful in them- 

ls N ſelves, 
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ſelves, on account of abuſe only, may have been 22 
by, or prohibited to certain perſons. Infinite wiſdom fore. 
knew the dreadful abuſes of defenſive war, and this 
might, for any thing I can prove to the contrary, be one 
reaſon why he hath been pleaſed to prohibit it to ſome 
of his followers, on account of the extream difficulty at 
beſt of engaging conſiſtently therein. But ſetting this 
entirely aſide, as only a proLable conjecture, and admit- 
ting (what is very far from being the caſe) that defenſive 
war is always free from abuſe or cruelty, and' kept within 
the beſt bounds it poſſibly can: The queſtion then at pre- 
ſent is not, what the generality of mankind, or even 
ſome men of virtue and honour may in war laudibly un- 
dertake: But what men who not only aſſent to the ſcrip- 


tures in this point, but find themſelves inwardly drawn to 


be initruments ſor their accompliſhment ; men bleſſed 
with communion with their maker, and prepared for hea- 
ven, would think eligible in war ; whether theſe would 
have an immediate hand in the ſlaughter of the innocert, 
or be the cauſe of ſending guilty unprepared ſouls in this 
ſudden manner to the tremenduous bar of Gop's juſtice; 
or, declining the means of ſelf-defence, caſt themſelves 
upon Gop ; who can not only fave, or ſupport them, 
but bleſs their ſelf-denial and meekneſs for the convidim 


of others: Who is able to ſupport under the moſt 2 


trials, or deliver by ways unknown to man; and not fut- 
fer us to periſh outwardly in the diſcharge of ſuch ſevere 


unnatural duties of felf-denial againſt war, without re- 


ceiving to everlaſting peace, and having a tender regard 


to ſuch as are left behind expoſed to hardſhips : For God | 


has promiſed to be a husband to the widow, and a father 


to the fatherleſs; and it muſt be peculiarly fo, where wi- 


dows and orphans are made after this manner. 


J am ſenſible this doctrine, and the Quakers for the | 
fake of it, are thought weak and ſtrange by many bright 


ingenious men; but I think their apprehenſions too grols 


and unrefined to conceive aright of the purity and perfec- 


tion of the evangelical ſtate, or of the true worth of that 


doctrine which leads to it. This doctrine is not abſurd in 


3tiv1f, or detrimental to mankind in general, or to thoſe in 


particular | 
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articular who hold it for truth; becauſe the ſame princi- 
e from whence it ariſes, makes its votaries (if conſiſtent 
with themſelves) good neighbours, and obedient ſubjects ; 
harmleſs, meek. and peaceable in all ſtations ; no promo- 
ters of vice, which gives magittracy ſuch great trouble. 


Nor have the friends of peace embraced that doctrine 
won 2 dry theory of the ſufficiency of God's power to 
ſupport and deliver, but from inward conviction, and a 
zrtain feeling ſenſe of his holy quickning preſence in the 
foul, giving a ſerenity and majeſty of ſpirit, that can meet 
death with his terrors, and triumphantly ſay, oh! where 
js thy ſting? It can laugh at the ſhaking of the jpear, 
yea the ſtones of the earth, and the beaſts of the 
feld, are, or may be ſaid in ſcripture ſenſe and language, 
to be at peace with theſe, to whom death whether it 
come naturally, or by violence from others, 1s always an' 
unſpeakable bleſſing ; as they reſt from their labours, and 
enter into life eternal. People profeſſing this principle, 
and who are what they profeſs to be, humble, meek 
lowly, will to the religiouſly diſcerning mind, appear to 
be the be/?, if not the only inſtruments in the hand of 
providence, for eſtabliſhing univerſally, thoſe glorious days 
of peace, which the holy prophets under the influences of 
unerring wiſdom, have fo ſolemnly prophecied of, concern- 
ing the latter days. 


I hope enough has been ſaid to convince ſuch as are 
truely ſerious and candid, that our doctrine 1s not entirely 


againſt reaſon and ſcripture, It now remains to diſcuſs 


the main point, or conſider the greateſt difficulty that at- 
tends this doctrine, or in other words to enquire, how 
magiſtracy is, or can be, ſupported, upon our principle? 
In doing which I hope to advance a pretty full anſwer to 
the ſtrongeſt part of my former book, from p. 15 to 18, 
here it endeavours to demonſtrate an 2nſeperable connection 
between civil and military power. 


War, purely defenſive, is ſo far from being in itſelf evil 
or wicked, as drunkenneſs, adultery, murder, theft, &c. 


chat in ſome caſes it hath been, and yet to ſome perſons 
5 | may 
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may be a duty, and will hardly be otherwiſe, but from MW « 


ſupernatural requiſition and great ſelf-denial. It is Mc 
commanded to be laid aſide as a thing in itſelf wicked, but g 


beneath that moſt perfect goſpel ſlate of peace, which 609. 
hath promijed univerſally to eftabliſh in the world : While. 
therefore he is leading and exerciſing a part of mankind in. 
this great duty, he does not, I am perſuaded, deal with 
all in the fame manner; but keeps, or at leaſt, wiſely and 

frecly permits, many to remain under ſuch lower degrees of 

illumination, where the natural right and duty of taking d 
military care of themſelves and others, may be incumbent Wh 
upon them. And this e@conomy in (30D, over and among Wi 
his creatures, as it will, in conjunction with other argu- Wc 
ments, mitigate, if not ſolve, the greateſt difficulties urged! 
againic our doctrine, is, I believe, conſiſtent with divine 
wiſdom ; though many minds among ourſelves and in 
other ſocieties may be foo narrow to fee and acknowledge 
it. This ceconomy I intend to prove in the beſt manner 
1 am able: But in the mean time, it is no novel concit 
of mine, but a doctrine patronized, if not broached, by 
that great divine and able writer, {/aac Pennington ; Let 
th-rctore every reader, but eſpecially my friends, weigh 
fer.ouily his words, as they ſtand in a fmall pamphlet, 
intitled, The Doctrine of the People called Duakers, in rela- 
tion to bearing arms and fighting, extracted from the Warks if 
a learned and approved [Vriter F that Perſuaſion. A great 
but deſerved character. And the prefacer of this extraf; 
a man, as I take it, of exa#h the fame note and ability 
as the Enquirer, tells us, P. 6, that what he (J. Pennington) 
has written, is the real doctrine of the Quakers, we have ile 
hight reajon to believe, from the concurring teſtimonies of di- 
vers eminent men of that Society, prefix'd to his works, Be 
plcaled then to hear this great and good man, as follows, 


3 Aa — 
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Page 28, ---- „J ſpeak not this againſt any magiſtrates | 
& or peoples defending themſelves againſt foreign invalt- 
ons, or making uſe of the ſword, to ſuppreſs the vio- 
4 lent and evil-doers within their own borders: For this, 
vibe freſcut fate of things may and doth require, and a great 
e bleting will attend the fword, when it is born up- 
F Achill to that end, ang its uſe will be borturable 3 ad | 
| „ While 
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„ while there is need of a ſword, the Loxn will nog 
« ſuffer that government, or thoſe governors, to want- 
« fitting inſtruments under them, for the management 
« thereof, who wait on him in his fear, to have the edge 
« of it rightly directed: but yet there is a better ſtate, 
« which the Lord hath already brought ſome into, and 
« which nations are to expect, and travel towards.” 


t is evident, that this great man holds forth plainly the 
divine ceconamy I have hinted above. We lee it was 
bis judgment that men uſing the ſword in this goſpel day, 
may be Gop's inſtruments ; and that herein, though not 


© come to the better ſiate, or ſummit of chriſtian perfection, 


ey may yet be good enough to uſe, or direct the ſword. 
to be uſed religiouſly in Gop's fear: When perhaps many 
would think that religion in all, inſtead of uſing the ſword, 
yould, if regarded, lead directly from the uſe of it; but 
ſeems, this writer, though a great advocate for our 
doctrine, thought otherwiſe, and I profeſs myſelf to be his 
fate; though at preſent, if there are a few perſons fo 
pious, I ſhould almoſt as ſoon expect to find the philejo- 
pers lone, as an whole army of ſuch warriours : And I am 
perſuaded a due regard to what may be urged upon his, 
ad my principle, will require more benevolence and re- 
tection of mind, than can be expected from unthinking 
bggotry. With that expreſſion of the wiſe man's, he 
at increaſeth knowledge, increaſeth ſarrow, many people in 
noſt ſocieties ſeem to have ſmall concern. 


[ admire the wiſdom and charity of this writer, in his 
prudent and generous conceſſions, though ſome may think 
he thereby gives his cauſe away; but I believe them ſo 
dlcntial to the preſervation of it, that what he writes is 
tie very truth, and that without ſuch conceſſions, it will be 
mpoſible to maintain our ground againſt a keen adver + 
y. All attempts to . and defend our doctrine, 
ich go upon the literal ſenie of the precept, or conſi- 
ler defenſive war as a thing in itſelf wicked, how ſpeci- 
vully foever worked up, or received by ſhallow judges, 
alicad of honouring and ſerving, have injured, a ood 
e, i matiplying many, A nat endleſs abſurditice 


2 


(eser 


and contradictions, upon all ſuch ill judged attempts to 
| Rate and clear the controverſy. INS 50 

The Enquirer, p. 33. is pleaſed to tell us, that war (de. 

fenſive war) is a _ 5 TL of CY but invented 

man, to ſupply the weakneſs of his faith, and the imper- 

om of 1 and confidence £ 6055 But this 1 nd 

contrary to matter of fact and ſacred record: Becauſe war 

hath been often expreſſy commanded by the Almighty, 

and blefled by him for great and noble ends; a ſanction, 

ſure never aftorded to any practice evil in itſelf, and diſap- 

prov'd as ſuch by him. It is alſo contrary to F. Penning- 

ton's doctrine, who aſſerts, that the ſword in the preſent 

ſtate of things, is neceſſary, and that religious perſons 

may uſe, or caule it to be religiouſly uſed, in the fear of 

God, and with an expectation of his bleſſing upon it, 

J am therefore of opinion, that what the Eng. obſerves, p. 

56, that the Duaker never meaſures one man's duty by another 

man's conſcience, would have been more candid and perti- 

nent to the preſent caſe, than his affirming war to be 

none of Gop's appointment, unleſs it can be ſhewn, 

that there is an eſſential difference between an expreſs com- 

mand, and an expreſs appointment. | 


| That the force of the arguments to be urged in juſtifi- 
| cation of that divine ceconomy, whereby we hope to folve 
the greateſt difficulties, &c. may be the better apprehend- 
ed and born in mind by the reader, I ſhall remind him of 
what has been offered in the beginning of the argument, 
in behalf of the certain and gradual accompliſhment of 
the prophecies ; adding here ſomething mere. to confirm 
my former arguments, and be a fit baſis to build upon. 


It ſeems then moſt conſonant to reaſon, and the pre- 
ſent condition of mankind, that the great work of uni- 
verſal peace, be gradually eſtabliſhed. We teach children 

AM firſt, things plain and eaſy, and afterwards ſuch as are 
Io [ more hard to learn. We indulge in their tender years, 
many things, which though adapted to that condition, 
are laid aſide at riper age. Human prudence very often 


1 conkilts as much in iini as in doing things well; To 
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noble deſigns have failed, only becauſe ill timed in their 
execution. Infinite ' wiſdom, we may be ſure, does all 
things in the fitteſt time, as well as in the beſt manner ; 
ſuiting the manifeſtations both of his wrath and love, and 
adapting the diſcoveries of his will, to the condition of 
his creatures. The promiſe of a redeemer, was made to 
Adam juſt after the fall, yet Gob ſent not his Son till the 
fullneſs of time, ſeveral thouſand years after the promiſe 
was made.” By the fullneſs of time, is meant the fit time, 
and that no time before was ſo fit for that memorable and 
viſible diſplay of Gop's love. The ſame unerring wiſ- 
dom infallibly guides every other diſpenſation of provi- 
dence, among which the gradual accompliſhment of the 
prophecies is none of the leaſt ; and though ſome perſons 
may be unfaithful to ſuch ſpiritual gifts, as would, if 
duly improved, lead to high attainments in chriſtianity ;, 
yet I cannot be ſo uncharitable, (I think I may fay ſtu- 
pidly uncharitable) as to believe that every man in 'the 
world, or every man in this nation, or every man wha 
has ſome regard to Gop's fear, and the good of human 
ſociety, is required to believe and practiſe our peaceable 
doctrine. The Laplanders, in their northern clime, the 
Hottentots, at the Cape of Good- Hope, and the Savages of 
America, are in 0 good preſent plight, to receive the 
plainer truths, and much leſs the ſublime myſteries of the 
goſpel, And to go no further than our own wiſe nation, 
there are but too many in moſt, if not in every chriſtian 
ſociety ; who, though they ſay they believe the chriſtian 
religion, yet know little more of it, either as a rational 
theory, or matter of inward experience, than a talking 
urd does of the meaning of words, it hath learned to 
gabble. The doctrine we plead for, is the mo? ſmgular and 
ſelf-denying, the hardeſt to apprehend, or at leaſt, the 
moſt repugnant to human nature to put in practice, than 
perhaps any other chriſtian doctrine: All mankind are 
by no means prepared to embrace it ; the fullneſs of time 
in that ſenſe, is not yet come: And though it muſt and 
will in time, univerfally prevail ; yet we may for the pre- 
lent ſay to the generality of the world, even to. many in 
knowledge and piety, far above the dregs and refuſe of 
the people, in the words of CHRIST to his diſciples, on 
OY | O | another 
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another occaſion, ye cannot bear it nu; which is fo. 

that to propoſe it now to every man, or to every nation, 
as matter of immediate belief and duty, would be as ab- 
furd, at to put Euclid, or Newton, inſtead of a born-bag, 
into a little child's hand, for its inſtruction. I conſider 
the world as Gop's family, though with due allowance 
for the imperfection of compariſons, and ſo as not to 
make him author or approver of ſin. In this family are 
many different tations ; ſome doing the higher, and ſome 
the lower duties and offices in it, Fidelity and diligence 
is the duty of the loweſt ſtation outwardly, and the way 
to riſe higher; in religion *tis the ſame, he that is faithful 
in the little, ſhall be made ruler over more. 0 


Tpbe words of the author I have quoted, will, I be- 
heve, have great weight with ſome ſolid thinking peo- 
ple of our own fociety, acquainted with the merit and 
depth of his fine writings: Not that I mention him au- 
thoritatively to any, but eſpecially to thoſe of other de- 
"nominations ; yet /o far as what he ſays, appears to be 
rational, and well founded in the nature and reaſon of 


things, it may be offered in our behalf as ſolid argument 


to all. we 


That divine œconomy then, contained in his expreſ- 
ſions, and contended for by me, ſeems to ariſe natural 


From the prophecies themſelves, and the preſent ſtate of mankind: | 


From the former we infer /rongly, that ſome muſt be cho- 
ſen to begin the great work of univerſal peace: From 
the latter it is evident, that great multitudes are not in 3 
ſuitable condition to have this doctrine propoſed to them, 


as matter of immediate belief and duty; the ſhort queſtion | 


therefore is, what will providence di with theſe ? My general 
"anſwer is, it is their duty to be uleful in other ſtations. 
And that I may anſwer as fully as poſſible, the ſtrongeſt 
arguments contained in my former book, from p. 14, to 
18, concerning that ſtrong and inſeperable connection 
thete ſeems in the judgment of many perſons, on ſome 
occaſions, to be between magiſtracy ànd fighting, &c. 
A, fur licular anfiver in the words, or to the exact import, 


* 


of my ſormer book is, That many of this part of man- 


kind 


— 
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kind, not at preſent required to practice our doctrine, 


may be required by providence to be publickly uſeful to 
mankind, and as need be, or occaſion requires, << to reſiſt, 
« putſue, or ſeize offenders, by force, to impriſon, and 
« ſecure, if need be, a fair and publick trial, and the 
« infliction of puniſhments, againſt any who ſhall dare 
« to interrupt or diſturb it. To ſecure the good laws and 
« public liberty, magiſtracy and government, againſt the 
few or many of its own ſubjects revolting into open 
« diſobedience or rebellion ; to oppoſe and prevent the 
« horrid murders, ravages and devaſtations of execrable 
abandoned villains, and finally, to guard the nation 
« againſt the invaſions of a foreign enemy.” All this for 
the public good may be effected, under the good provi- 
dence of GoD ; which yet is not confined to this method 
only, but capable of being manifeſted in many other 
ways. This part of the argument is fo very intereſting 
and important, that I had rather repeat, or diverſify the 
fame thing, that not be underſtood, though it may diſguſt 
ſome delicate palates, 3 OY | | 


[ fay then, that the economy we contend for, the more 
teply it is conſidered, the more reaſonable and neceffary it 
appears; becauſe I hope anon to make it plain, that Gop 
exerciſes an ceconomy in the world in other caſes, ſimilar 
to, or more extraordinary than this : Becauſe when and 
wherever the ſword is neceſſary, it fully admits it. War 
not being abſolutely evil in itſelf to all men; but onl 
conditionally and circumſtantially ſo to ſome ; the uſe of 
it in ſome perſons, as we faid before, till things come 
much nearer their promiſed perfection, is clear enough, 
and the diſuſe of it in others, in order to bring forward that 
perfect ſtate, is, I hope, altogether as rational. If ſome 
muſt be called to bear a teſtimony for the gradual accom- 
piſhment of the prophecies ; others not ſo called, may 
bear honourably the ſword to reſtrain and puniſh vice, and 
protect mankind ; fo that ſtrange as it may appear to ſome, 
it may be one man's duty to fight, and another's to refuſe 
it; and perhaps in ſome caſes, the ſame perſon's duty to 
do both, in different periods of his life ; for there have 
been perſons, who, upon oY and ſtrong convictions of 
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mind, have laid afide that very ſword, which in time paſt 
they had warred with, upon the worthieſt motives, Nor 
are thoſe perſons differently engaged, to be thought un- 
duly inconſiſtent with each other, but as different inſtru- 
ments in Gop's hand, variouſy but not contradictorih em- 
ployed for carrying on the vaſt ſcheme of his providence, 

till war being ſwallowed up of peace, ſhall be no more; 
becauſe how uſeful or neceſſary ſoever at preſent, it wil 
hereafter be inconſiſtent with that moſt perfect goſpel ſtate, 
that will be aſſuredly eſtabliſhed : A ftate perhaps vaſtly 
exceeding in glory man's original condition: But I wi 
ſpeak honourably of ſelf-defence, as the ftrong call and 
duty of nature, till ſuperceded 7 a higher call, for bring. 
ing to paſs that moſt perfect ſtate which God has pro- 
miſed, and of which his wiſdom (pray ſerjoufly mind that) 
and not our reaſon, is the only Fudge. A man's principle 
and practice may, I believe, be truly changed from war 
to peace, but can never come back rightly to war again ; 
And though I believe the truth is on this, yet I found it 
much = 2 to write on the other fide of the queſtion, 
In this, as well as in ſome other'points, we muſt patiently 
ſubmit to all the reproach and ridicule, wherewith ſome 
men are pleaſed to encounter doctrines, they are no more 
able to confute, than comprehend. - 


The ſword then, which in tenderneſs of conſcience, 
thou canſt not draw, may in another, (whom for wile 
reaſons it hath not pleaſed Hos to lead in the manner he 
hath done thee) become the outward providential means 
to preſerve thee and others, as well as himſelf ; upon which 
principle, his arms may protect thy perſona and property, 
and thy yirtue and piety be a defence and ble ng upon 
his arms, And we are, as a people, deeply ſenſible of 


- 


the divine goodneſs, and very thankful to the Engliſb go- 


vernment, for its protection of, lenity and indulgence to, 
tender gonſciences; the ſafety of whoſe principles, to go- 
vernment, experience hath abundaatly confirmed; and to 
ſuch an excellent civil adminiſtration, we wiſh ardently 
the greateſt of bleſſings, and that neither feuds within, 
nor foes without, may diſturb its quiet; that peace may 
be within her walls, and proſperity within her palaces 

| | an 
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nd that all the King's ſubjects, may be as nobly diſtin- 
aiſh'd, by their ſteady loyalty and obedience to him, as 
ke is, and ever hath been, by a juſt and faithful adherence 
to the good laws of this realm. 1 


But if our oppoſers will ſtrenuouſly maintain, what has 
never yet been proved, nor I believe, ever will, tbat Qua- 
kriſm lays open the very 42 6 men, to the inſults and abuſes of 
le very worſt; IJ intreat them weightily to reflect upon 
the power and providence of that Gop, who is the Cre- 
tor, Governor, and Judge of the world; who weighs 
the mountains in ſcales, and the hills in a balance ; who 
hath ſet bounds to the ſea, and ſaid, here ſhall thy proud 
waves be ſtayed 3 who will not ſuffer an hair of our heads 
to fall unnoticed to the ground ; and then they may ſee, 
they have only been imagining vain things; in ſuppoſing 
as a charge upon our principle) a ſtate of things, wherein 
the good ſhall be entirely at the mercy of the bad, which 
GoD will never ſuffer to come to paſs upon earth: What 
s "ey poſſible upon his being an idle unconcerned ſpec- 
tator of us and our actions, is a poor argument againſt 
our principle; becauſe Gop is an omnipreſent, allwiſe, 
and active Agent, not unmindful of the word of pro- 
phecy, through his prophets. | 


We have not received theſe prophecies from the S:byline 
oracles of the heathen, but from the holy ſcriptures ; holy 
men of Gop, teſtifying before-hand, of ſuch extraordi- 
7. things to come, which the Holy Spirit only is able 
to bring to paſs; and we now live in thoſe laſt days, or 
dipenſation of time, wherein Gop hath promiſed to pour 
forth of his Spirit upon all fleſh, for the accompliſhment 
of thoſe things, which human nature is too unwiſe and 
impotent to do without it. We may therefore, as well 
pretend to unite fire and water, or things, the moſt diſſo- 
nant and heterogeneous in their natures; or to ſeperate 
thoſe things which by nature are eſſentially connected: 
The ſun without light, the ſpring without verdure, go- 
yernment without laws, kings without authority, ſubjects 
without obedience; and laſtly, religion without worſhip 


al the fear of Gop, are not greater cantradictions, =_ 
2 | | 0 
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1 
our dactrine without Gob's Providence? tenderly to watch 
over, and preſerve it, (as an heaven Þborn-offspring and 


plant of renown) through every ſtage of 155 Aar and 
advancement, to its full completion. E 


In many ways hath GOD lage his providence 


22 04 in many more is he able to do it, concerning which 


we are not able to make the leaſt conjectures; o ſecret 
are his purpoſes, ſo unſearchable his judgments, and his 
ways paſt finding out; for after this, or a like manner, 
the apoitle breaks forth; 1 in admiration of God's dealings 
with mankind; in his rejecting the Jes, and calling the 
Gentiics, and 'afterivards. determining to call the Fey; 
again; and the œconomy 1 PR tor, is matter of as 
great admiration to me. 


And even upon che addition of unde to our fide, 
the danger of the public ſafety may not be encreaſed; fr 
when the converſion of mankind advances, and things ſhall 
ſeem to be ripening and prefling forward to the glorious 
ſtate, foretold by the prophets ; the wiſdom of Gov, even 
all this while, can ſecure the peace and happineſs of man- 
kind, in freely permitting 'or appointing: a temporal ſword 
in the hands of well-diſpoſed perſons, ſufficient to curb 
the vices of the worſt part of mankind ; and very poſlibly 
(in the main) there may never be permitted to live upon 


earth, one wicked lawleſs wretch, but there may be many 


more able and tuilling to oppoſe, or controul his meaſures, 
even to the winding up and fulfilling of the - prophecies : 
But admit, the time to come hereafter, when every ho- 
neſt man, "ſhall refuſe to uſe or wear a ſword; can our 
adverfaries prove that Deity would not then interpoſe i in 
favour of religion and virtue, ſo far as to prevent the 
whole world from becoming a den of thieves, or a ſcene 


of defolation ? . Were there even none to repel” violence, | 
or puniſh it, (which at preſent is far from being the caſe) 


yet the wicked having filled up the meaſure of their ini- 
quities, and ie becoming diſagreeable to God's pleaſure 
to permit them 16:5er to remain in this world; he can 
in ſuch manner withdraw his Providence from theiti, that 


eva jpuits, and Wer own exceeding guilt," ſhall precipi- 


le 
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ate their end, and bring upon them ſwift deftruction. Re- 
nember that fraitor, who after having perpetrated a very 
horrid deed, for a {mall bribe,'came voluntarily and threw 
down the thirty pieces of ſaver, went away telf-condemned, 
and became his own executioner. I think there was not 
then any human law, in being, to puniſh+him ſor his 
crime, but Gop's Providence abundantly ſupplied the 
want of it. It may be ſaid indeed, that this was an er- 
rurdinary cafe, ſo indeed it was; and I am fare that will 
te an extraordinary time, when every honeſt man in the 
world, or in any one nation, , ſhall conſcientiouſly refuſe 
to wear, or uſe a ſword ; there will then, I think, be 
rery few, if any rogues and villains left alive to diſturb 
mankind ;,, and ſhould there be a few ſuch; yet if they 
will not be reformed, or kept quiet, by the example and 
nrecept of the good and virtuous ; nor can be overpow- 
ed by ſuch meaſures, as may comſſi with the dijuſe of 
the word; why then, the caſe being ſo extraordinary, it 
b neither 10 be enthuſiaſtic, nor meanly to beg the queſ- 
ton, but a ſound way of arguing, to ſay, that the Pro- 
idence of Go may rationally be expected to interpoſe in 
ach a ſpecial criſis of affairs, as effectually (though per- 
haps in a different manner) as it did in that of the arch 
thief and traitor, Judas Iſchariot. 0540 } 
In truth, all the difficulties urged againſt us, amount 
blittle in the preſent ſtate of things. In this nation the 
cuil and military power are ſtrongly connected, and I be- 
lere, like to be ſo for ages to come; nor do I think 
hey will ever be rightly ſeperated, but in a way pertectly 
conſiſtent with the public ſafety. L i rae 


if the military power, now providentially in being for the 
public ſafety, renders Gop's immediate Providence ff 
jreuent, becauſe Jeſs neceſſary. to that end; he will hardly 
jermit the ſword to ceaſe, as an effeft of his own awiſe arco= 
my, ir the ſpreading of the principle of peace, without pro- 
eting mankind by other, or more immediate manifeſta- 
tons of his power and providence, than at preſent we 
kem to need or require. Such as conſcientiouſly fcruple 
be ue of certain means, and fuch as are deprived of the 
| Means 
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means they do not ſcruple to make uſe of, are both oh. 
jects of the divine regard. The paſt tranſactions of our 
own friends, are replete with many memorable inſtance 
of the divine care over them; and the pinch our adver- 
ſaries object againſt our doctrine, was in great meaſure 
often their lot, who in days paſt, inſtead of finding ſuc 
cour and protection from the civil or military power, were 
dragged by ſoldiers from their habitations and meeting 
houſes, as the objects of popular fury, and made the butt 
of national diſlike and reſentment, having none but the 
divine Providence to rely upon 'z which inwardly or out 
wardly, and ſometimes in both, was their never failing 
ſuccour and defence, to ſuch a degree, that they coul 
ſay with the primitive ſaints of old, that as their affiiim 
abounded, their conſolations, did much more abound, 


The manner in which I have choſen to treat the ſub 

ject, is, I hope ſo very candid, as well as orthodox, as no 
to miniſter the leaſt juſt cauſe of offence to any one of thi 
, Weg judgment. Human policy on its on principles 
m think allow, our preſent number is too inconfide 
rable to affect the public ſafety. And upon principles o 
religion, the -publick can be no ſufferer by our means 
It is righteouſneſs that exalts and ſecures a nation, mor 
than the ſword ; and I am perſuaded, (how weak ſoeve 
it may ſeem to ſome) that the moſt religious perſons it 
this land, have been a better bulwark than the ſword, and 
by prayer. and mourning, long ſtood in the gap, betwee 
an angry Crop, and a Paul people. Had there been bu 
ten righteous perſons in Sodom, Gop would have ſparet 
that and other wicked cities from the ſtroke of his ow 
vengeance ; how much more then, for the like reaſon 
will he fave his own people from the cruelty of wicket 
and unreaſonable men? except where his wiſdom ſee 
beſt to permit ſuffering to be the lot of the . righteou: 
Their being left to ſuffer and die in the diſcharge of thei 
duty, is uc argument of being deſerted by him, the wik 
ends of whoſe Providence are ſerved by ſuffering in ſom 
caſes, as well as by deliverance in others. Many good men 
have underwent cruel ſufferings unto death, for teftifyin! 


againſt thoſe errors, which Proteſtants with one 9 
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nite to condemn. The blood of the Martyrs has been called 
the ſeed of” tht church, becauſe their zeal-and magnanimity 


4 


path inſpired others with the ſame faith: And what mang 
that is truly religious, and 95, 5 to the divine, will, 
can defire deliverance from afflictions, but as Gob ſees 


meet for him, and the cauſe of religion ? 


believe the civil and military power will never be 
htl ſeperated, but in perfect concurrence with the 
public ſafety; perhaps, in a way that will firſt be pro- 
ductive of ſuch a general and glorious change in mens 
principles and manners, as to render the ſtrongeſt objec- 
tions of far leſs weight, than ſuch as bring them, can 
efily imagine, and which I once thought impoſſible to be 
it any tolerable manner accounted for. In the time 
when peace is univerſally eſtabliſhed, the earth ſhall be full 
of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the ſea.. 
ſfaiah xi. 9. fo that our doctrine is not the fruit of falſe 
wal, or ignorance, but of true knowledge. 


A parliament choſen by their conſtituents, (and all 
places of power, honour, and truſt, filled by men fearing 
God, and hating covetouſneſs) without intemperance, 
torruption, or commotion, ſuppoſes a very general change 
of mens principles and practices for the better; and the 
me good principles uniformly operating in other ref- 
pets, would give ſo powerful a check to vice in its very 
bud, as would go far towards putting us into poſſeſſion of 
thoſe golden (or better) times, talked of by Philoſophers, 
ir feigned by Poets; the education of youth, would be 
religiouſly guarded from the common ſprings and inlets of 
thoſe miſeries and immoralities vhich aMict ſociety, and 
are but the too common effeezs of irreligious education. 
Parents would be good examples to their children, as well 
train them up by precept in the nurture and admoni- 
fl tion of the Loxd., All places of publick reſort, une 
s promote vice, as well thoſe now faljely accounte 
innocent, as the more flagrant and attrocious, would, by 
the magiſtracy, be zealouſly ſuppreſſed. Virtue would 
then rear her drooping head, and vice become the ſpeck- 
kd bird of the age; E make eaſy work for o 
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civil power, and the military have very little to do; 
and the objections urged * our principle, van 
almoſt into air. Under ſuch a general care, but few, 
if any, attrocious offenders would appear; for as men 
deviate firſt in little matters; good examples and admo- 
nition, and in ſome caſes, time, confinement, and hard labour, 
might reduce moſt offenders to a ſenſe of, and ſorrow for, 
their crimes : Whereas many poor wretches at preſent, 
are born among, and educated thieves, in contempt of 
all divine and moral obligations. Every gaol, is too much 
a ſeminary or ſchool of vice ; and civil government, as the 
caſe now ſtandeth, in moſt nations, are for as little trouble ag 
poſſible, and ſeem, in capital puniſhments for many crimes, 
to have conſidered more the preſent eaſe and relief of the 
community, than the eternal ſtate of the offender, whoſe 
foul _ of this ſtate, is of more worth than the whole 
world. But ſome perſons there are, (and more J hope 


there will be) not _ redeemed out of all war, but who 


extend their chriſtian forbearance ſo much further, that they 
will be very tender and ſparing in the uſe of a civil conftitu-Wiſ 
tion; paſſing by, and enduring many wrongs with pati- 
ence, rather than reſenting them, by proſecutions at law: 
For as God's wiſdom is far deeper, and his mercy much ; 
greater, than ours and as he often ſpares the wicked ; 
, "vo to afford them time and means for repentance ; ſuch 
bo in his fear, and are endowed with an higher de- 
of his wiſdom and mercy, than other men, will ſhewil . 
them forth after the divine pattern and laws, and their / 
behaviour will, no doubt, in many inſtances, be more " 
wiſe, good, and merciful, than the beſt conſtitution fram- 
ed upon human. wiſdom. And whenever, divine wiſdom, j 
truth, piety, and virtue, ſhall univerſally or general F 
reign in a nation; it will naturally draw the eyes and at . 
tention of neighbouring kingdoms and ſtates upon it, wh 7 
might be excited to copy after ſo fair an example, and 2 
to court friendſhip and alliance, as Abimilech, Gen. xxi 4 
did with Abraham, and for the fame reaſon, becauſe the * 
would fee plainly, that Gop was with ſuch a nation; 0 
nay, I believe, inſtead of the other nations being able ti p 
harm or deſtroy ſuch a redeemed nation; the terror dl 4 


God would be upon the nations round about us, 25 1 
; yas 


bio} 


was, Cen. xxxv. 5. in defence of the patriarch ons | 


haps, ſo far from having an inclination to hurt or 
Say ſuch a bright ia that though they ſhould 
fall out ever ſo much wth one another, yet all of them 
night (ſuppoſing the Engh/h to be this happy nation) re- 
vere, protect, ond reſerve us, as a ſtanding, wiſe, and 
faithful umpire, to decide their differences, and make peace 
among them. Oh!] it is impoſſible for the brighteſt rea- 
boner, with all his intellectual endowments, fully to con- 
ceive the wiſdom that would cloath, and the power that 
would ſurround, that nation, whoſe confidence in Gop, 
ſhall not be the vain preſumption of fancy, or enthuſiaſm, 


but the fruit of ſolid piety, and daily communion with 


heaven, | 


I have already endeavoured to ſhew, by argument, the 


fafety of ſuch a notion; and ſhall add, out of the extract 
(from J. Pennington's works) p. 25, 26, what to me ap- 


pears very much to the purpoſe, Will not God preſerve 
and defend that nation, whom he firſt teacheth to leave of 
war, that they ſhall not be made a prey of, while he is teach- 
mg other nations the ſame leſſen? God promijed Iſrael of old, 
that when they went up thrice in the year, to appear before the 


Lord, according to his command, he would keep it out of the 


mire from entering and taking it; from them) in the mean time, 
though they might ſeem watchful after, and ſufficiently greedy 
if, ſuch an opportunity, they having been caſt out of the land, 


<7 the nations from ſo much. as deſiring their land, (much 


f a having had it taken from them before, Exod. xxxiv. 24. 
e Lord alſo can now keep it aut of the hearts of the nations, 


from invading or prejudicing that nation, whom he ſhall firſt 
draw into the peaceable ſpirit : Or, if he ſees not good to da 
that, he can defend by ways, that man knows not . The 
ge, which the Lord hath given (or opened in) them, feeth the 
Lord and his flrength ; and the heart, which he hath created 
mew in them, naturally feareth the everlaſting power, which 
reacheth both to the body and foul for ever: But as for whole 
multitudes of nations, they are but as the drop of a bucket, and 
(in their greateſt wiſdom and flrength) but as vanity, as the 
all duſt of the balance, as nothing befors him, and leſs than 
hing to him. 1 
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The while piece, from whence theſe eitations are 
made, is fo truly excellent, that though many may ſpum 
it (as too ſerious,) under the hard names of Cant and 
Enthuſiaſm, I am perſuaded, contains more truth and 
good argument, than ary man is able ſolidly to confute, and 
i 


may give great ſatisfaction to ſome ſober ſincere inquirerg 
after truth; while it may be doubted, if an angel from 
heaven, or any finite being, could put this doctrine into 
ſuch a form of argument, as would ſatisfy ſome of our 
modern caſuiſts, in their preſent ſituation of mind. 
Were it poſſible, (which I think it is not) to prove, Ml | 
that laying aſide war, is a flat contradiction to the very 
exiſtence of civil government, under what propitious cir- Wi * 
cumſtances foever exerciſed ; we fhould then, in obedi- Wi ' 
encè to the doctrine of the hoy ſcriptures, and thoſe. in- 
ward convictions of the Holy Spirit, whereby it is ſet 
home on our minds; eveli Hen, TE we ſhould rather 
than fight with carnal weapons, not totally deny, but 
leave civil as well as military power, in the hands of «- 
thers; confiding in che Almighty to lead us forward to 
ſuch a truſt in his, power, as could ſubſiſt in peace and 
contentment, Without Ever adminiſtring laws ourſelves, or 
taking advantage of the law, to redreſs our wrongs, by 
the proſecution of ſuch as \injure us. But let us ſuppoſe, 
(though not grant fo, as to give away our argument, ) that 
Eivil government, and war, are on ſome, (though not on 
all) occaſions, in the preſent ſtate of things, inſeperably 
connected; yet ſtill our doctrine deſtroys not civil goe | 
vernment, becauſe providence is able wiſely to carry on 
both, or all parts of this economy, by different inftru- 
ments, ſuitably principled and qualified, to be bleſſings in 


— . 


Gop's hand to mankind, 


That Providence does exerciſe this exconomy in the 
World, I have little or no doubt, and the reaſonableneſs of 
it, may, I think, be further uftrated, from the ſteps 0 
which divine wiſdom ſeems to be taking in other matters 4 
which I ſhall briefly run over, make a few inferrences and E 


There Ve 


gblervations, and then conc]ude the ſubject. 
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There may be perſons forward enough to affirm, that 
2 all mankind, are viſited and enlightened by that divine 
grace, Which (Titus ii. 11.) has appeared unto all men, it 
would, if obeyed, lead all to the very ſame belief and 
practice z and that none ftop ſhort of learning, the ſame 
truths, others are taught, but through their own diſabedi- 
ze; for the Spirit of Gop, ſay they, is one in all, and 
cannot lead to, or allow of, contrary things. | 


cd 


A © = & 2 


Now, as much of this, as will comport with true chriſ- 
tian charity, and the dealings of Gop with mankind, we 
hall readily allow; but if in ſome reſpects, it is contrary 
to both, tis hoped, thoſe who think in this manner, may 
am at a greater enlargement of mind: It is however ad- 
mitted, (under ſome indiſpenſible limitations) in regard to 
al ſuch, who like the primitive chriſtians of old, may be 
- WH jar ly gathered into one religious body, under the im- 

mediate teachings of the Holy Spirit, and of a miniſtry 
ailing from this inſpiration. Let theſe believe and ſpeak 
the ſame things, and in all fundamental points, be joined 
together in the ſame mind and judgment, endeavourin 

to keep the unity of the ſpirit in the bond of peace. 


Hb. iv, 3. 


But if an equality of growth in religion, and univerſal 
agreement, be contended for, I take it to be extreamly 
rigid and ſevere: For though the Spirit of Gop never 
contradicts itſelf, yet I think it may make greater diſco- 
yeries to one man, than it does to another, without im- 
plying the leaſt abſurd though the effect will in ſome 

ſe | 


caſes be a diſagrement of ſentiment, 


Upon principles of reafon and charity, it is ſurely next 
door to a demonſtration, that any doctrine muſt be ex- 
jreamly rigid and ſevere, which condemns to everlaſting 
miſery, the very beſt perſons in many ſocieties in the 
world, be the principles to which ſuch general aſſent and 
obedience is required, of what kind ſoever ; the caſe will 
be too much the ſame to be granted in any: But let it 
be ſuppoſed upon our principle; into what judgment ſhall 
ve go? and what will be the portion of the very beſt 

| perſons 
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perſons in many other churches and ſocieties in the world, 
(who have not embraced our fundamental principle, nor 
been led thereby in the ſame manner we have) but the 
wrath and diſpleaſure, inſtead of the approbation of hea- 
ven? I have ſome things to offer againſt the preſent fle- 
ceſſity, of an invariable agreement amongſt all mankind, in 
every religious article. 


That v multitude, ſpoken of Rev. ix. which no man 
could number, conſiſted of all nations, kindreds, tongues, 
and people ; ſouls, who no doubt, during their vital union 
with the body, and reſidence on earth, had. been of various, | 
and poſlibly oppoſite, ſentiments in many points: And 
even many in this day, who do not know religion in that 
brightneſs and purity, we profeſs and maintain, ſhall, I 
doubt not, come from the eaſt, and the weft, and fit 
down (with Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob,] in the kingdom 
of Go, when, it may be well if ſome who deſpiſe them, 
as out of the pale, and having no right, but to the unco- 
venanted mercies of Gop, (for ſuch bigotted ſtuff I have 
read) be not ſhut out of this kingdom themſelves. | 


Inſtead then, of excluding all, Papi/ts and Pagans, Ma- 
hometans and Fews, &c. the kingdom of Gop, for reſiſt- 
ing his grace; it ſeems both reaſonable and charitable, to ad- 
mit, that ſome, and, I hope many, of theſe vaſt 'multitudes, Þ 
have been, are, and will be, perſons, according to their 
underſtandings, fearing God, and working righteouſneſs; 
or when they err, and do amiſs, are concerned to reco- 
ver their peace, and regain the divine favour, by true re- 
pentance and amendment for the future, | 


Men are diſparate in their natural abilities, and why nt 
in their ſpiritual endowments, ſeeing both proceed from 
the faine giver ? This is certainly the cafe ; and as much 
as mature age, and childhood differ in underſtanding, ſo 
much, or more, does chriſtian knowledge in this nation, ur 
excecd the ſuperſtition and blindneſs of many other lands: ¶ yr 
We read in ſcripture of five, two, and one talent ; that = 4 
where much is given, much is required, and where little, li 


but lictle is expected: This is altogether reaſonable ; we 12 


res N. * n 
N 
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it by ho means agrees with the doꝗrine I oppoſe z a doc- 
vine too much like that of the Papiſts: No ſalvation ous 
of our church. But further, 


This doctrine, if true, throws an indelible odium upon 
many martyrs; who laid down their lives, in teſtimony to, 
thoſe truths, and againſt thoſe errors, of which, after a 
Jong and dark night of apoſtacy, we believe the Spirit of 
Gop had immediately convinced their underſtandings, 
| doth not, methinks, ſeem probable, that hn Hus, 
who was burnt alive, at Con/tance in Germany, in the year 
1415, would have been ſo gloriouſſy upheld in that fiery 
trial, if, as this doctrine ſuppoſeth, he had been at the 
ſane time diſobedient to the Holy Spirit enlightening him 
to ſee other great errors, which he never condemned, nor 
teſtified againſt, and therefore we have the utmoſt reaſon 
to believe it did not pleaſe God to convince him of every 
error, or innovation in chriſtianity. Obedience unto 
J death, in one, or a few points, cannot eaſily be reconciled 
BY vith faithfulneſs in others at the fame time. The rea- 
bons of diſobedience in ſuch caſes, are, human intereſt, 
ker of puniſhment, diſgrace, or the like; but furely we 
t grant, that the ſame holy zeal, which in oppoſition 
s every ſuch , motive, warmed this good man's foul, 
vould have led him to bear the ſame faithful teſtimony 
gainſt other falſe doctrines, had his underſtanding been 
opened to detect them; as he did againſt thoſe for which 
de joyfully ſuffered. The teſtimony he did bear, deprived 
bim of life and other human enjoyments as was the 
= cafe with many others: So that the opinion we op- 
J poſe, is not only highly uncharitable, with reſpect to ſome 
Jof the beſt of men, and martyrs, but ſuppoſeth them ts 

have been diſobedient to God's grace, in ſuch a ſeaſon ef 
chriſtian magnanimity and conſtancy, as would not allow 
of any of theſe motives to diſobedience to have room in 
their hearts: Not but we allow, that too many through 
unfaithſulneſs to What they do know, inſtead of coming 
vp in the work of their fouls ſalvation; become #ard and 
art even in the points wherein they were once en- 
lehtened : But had this becn the cate with Fehu Hus, 


and ſeveral others, they would hardly have born ſuch ps 
ble 


1 


we 


ee YO W., Wor. ew 


far from calling in queſtion the abſurd principles of the 


ny 
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ble teſtimonies at the ſtake, or the names of martyrs i 
ſucceeding generations. | 1 


*% 


Our charity ſhould alſo be extended to many wh | 
never ſuffered martyrdom; and in behalf of ſome Pro 
teſtants in England, &c. who ſee not in all points as wlll ; 
do ; but yet 4 are ſincerely deſirous to approve themW 
ſelves acceptable to Gop. Our argument, While it pro 1 
vides for the be/?, ſhuts out the worlt iti all ſocieties unde 
heaven, from the divine approbation. „ ; 
' Gop and his truth, are, I confeſs, eternal and uni 
changeable ; it was Satan and his emiffaries that h jo 

duced mankind, and have brought by degrees, the worlM» 
into its preſent deplorable condition: Out of which ProWM n 
vidence is able to redeem the world, and taking ſuc u 
ſteps as import a gradual reformation to be his defien Ml 
breaking in with his light upon mens minds, of ror an 
tially helping in other reſpects ; when, where, and in uf fi 
degree beſt pleaſeth him, who worketh all ſuch thing 
after the council of his own will, ever conſiſtent with u 
erring wiſdom and goodneſs and the condition of mani 
kind; of whom many through the prevalence of educa bn 
tion, contend earneftly for things egregiouſly fooliſh ann 
wicked, under the notion of ſtupenduous profound myſte; Ire 
ries; things, which perverted, and much more enligh{;ic 
ened reaſon deteſts and condemns. Such is the conditio Hh. 
of a great part of mankind ; ſuch the divine pleaſure fꝙ tin 
the preſent to permit it to be. If any will fay, all beg 
owing to wilful obſtinacy and rebellion againſt bettq; 
knowledge; I think a moderate degree of chriftian chal 1; 
rity will reſolve it into unavoidable ignorance : For while ( 
many of us have ſuperior priviledges of ſeveral kinds nan 


great part of the world, ſeem at mot to have 0 ot"; 
true convictions of conſcience, than ſuch as reprove theſ 
vices and immoralities in practice, but never, pethapY 
make them once _— in reſpect of falſe doctrine: WÞ 
education, that nothing, I believe, would raiſe their ing 
dignation higher, than to hear them denied or diſput 
as ſuch impoſitions and ſuperſtitions deſerve, So th 
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alike all the world over, is fo far from being a reaſonable 
duty, that it ſhould not be too rigidly applied in any one 
ſingle ſociety ; not even in that, which comes neareſt to 
the truth of chriſtianity, without due allowance, for the 
different ſtates and attainments of Chriſtians. Him that 15 
weak in the faith receive you, &c, Rom, xiv. 1. And 


as many as be perfect, be thus minded: And if in any thing 
je be otherwiſe minded, God ſball reveal even this unto you. 
Between the time of a man's being otherways minded, and 
the time of having his mind changed by revelation, an 
intermediate time little or more, whether a day, a week, 
or year, Sc. is imply'd or ſuppoſed : In which time it 
nuſt be the duty of a weak or unſatisfied member to wait 
won Gop for the revelation the text mentions. By the 
ame rule then, ought the church to wait with patience 
ad charity upon all ſuch members, who want to be better 
atshed in ſome points, and appear to be lovers of truth, 
ad ſincerely ſeeking after it in the propereſt manner. 


| would have theſe things well conſidered by ſome per- 
bns, whom Gop hath diſtinguiſhed with excellent gifts 
Win his church, It was even after the apoſtle Peter had 
reached with ſuch energy and effect, that many were 
Wicked to the heart, that the ſheet in a viſion was let 
born from heaven, to cure him of his bigotry in a cer- 
Jan point, wherein, as one might have thought, he had 
Wicfore been ſufficiently inſtructed. | 


l is indeed, very far from appearing, that the Spirit 
Wi Gop viſits or leads all men alike, or that his com- 
auands have been in all times, conditions, and places, the 
ne. The Moſaic Law came to the eros only, I mean 
ee ceremonial part of it, and was no further binding on 
er ncighbours, than as they might have good opportu- 
Di to be convinced of its truth and authority. And 
en this law, fo highly expedient as to be eſtabliſned 
BJ) divine wiſdom and command at one ſeaſon; was after- 
Wards (as to the ceremonial part) niirely difannulled by the 
an thority: Which affords an jnſtan:c (agreeable to 
"x" SS l m/ 
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exact uniformity of ſentiments, or ſeeing and believing 


upon another occaſion, Pilip. iii. 15.--- Let us therefore, 
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my former obſervation on defenſive war) wherein the 

fame things were injoined as duties, and laid aſide as no 

duties, in and by the ſelf ſame perſons ; no leſs than the 

perſons of ſome, if not all, the apoſtles, and many of 
the firſt converts to chriſtianity : Moſt of theſe had been 

Jetus, and as ſuch obliged to obey the law of Moſes: 

But when they had received the goſpel fully, it was their 

duty to forego the law, and preach it down as they did, 

as not binding on the conſcience. Nor does, that ] 

know, either this, or any thing ſimilar to it, impeach the 

divine wiſdom, or infer contradiction, any more than it 

is a reflection upon the {ſkill or honeſty of a good phyſi- 

cian, to allow that to his patient at one time, which he 

forbids at another; or to treat differently thoſe under his 

care, as their caſes are various. Upon ſuch a prudential 
principle, there is no doubt, but the Moſaic law in part 
1 was eſtabliſhed. It was a kind of middle diſpenſation, con- 
ſiſting of extreamly different parts, which taken collec- 
| tively, though vaſtly beneath the goſpel, was a divine diſ- 
| play of knowledge, far above the then general ftatz of 
| mankind. And no doubt, the be/? law, which the beſt 
and moit divinely favoured people in the world, were in 

the general, then capable of receiving from the ſupream} 


Law-giver. 


| Gop doth not in general by violence impoſe truth and vir- 
| tue upon mankind ; but gently wins the underſtanding, by} 
| motives adapted to perſuade a reaſonable creature: And to 
| ſet ſome ſublime truths, before many, it may be, millions 
| of depraved mortals, would be like cafting pearls before 
| ſwine, and giving that which is holy unto dogs, which 
the diſciples were commanded to avoid ; and, no doubt, 
| ſpiritual gifts are beſtowed with the ſame caution. And 
as it was formerly mens different ſtates and conditions, 
which was the cauſe of Gop's dealing variouſly by them; WW * 
there is yet in the world, diſparity enough, to admit, that] lb 
Z Gon is yet dealing with mankind in like manner, and both} 
f in his manifeſtations in time, and his juſtice in eternity, 
acting ſuitably to the great variety of their conditions ; Wl * 
reciiely conformable to which is to he underſtood that 
everlaſting rule of equity and right, laid down by the} 
| n apoſble 
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apoſtle in the ſecond chapter of his epiſtle to the Romans, 
from which the judge of all the earth will never depart. 
Cod will render to every man according to his deeds : To them 
who by patient continuance in well doing, ſeek for glory, and 
hmour, and immortality ; eternal life : But unto them, that 
are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighte- 
mſneſs ; indignation and wrath ; tribulation and anguiſh upon 
every ſoul of man that doeth evil, of the Few firſt, (becauſe 
molt enlightened) and alſo of the Gentile,---- For there is no 


reſpec? of perſons with God, 


Some, who call themſelves chriſtians, and dream of 
their being the elect people of Gop, might do well to 
conſider by what authority, or to what good end, they inter- 
pret certain after parts of this epiſtle, relating to faith and 
works, and the famous twin brothers, - ſo as to eſtabliſh 
the worſt * and wickedeſt of all doctrines, and make the 
apoſtle glaringly contradict himſelf, 


The apoſtle Paul, it is true, humbly characterizes 
himſelf, as one of the greateſt of ſinners, becauſe he had 
perſecuted the church of Gop: But ſin may be conſi- 
dered in a two-fold way; the motive and act; becauſe in 
come caſes, one may be evil, and the other good. Per- 
Wl fecution of Gop's people, is in its ſelf a very great evil; 
but to intend the ſervice of Gop therein, is a good mo- 
tie; the very ſame which actuates the beſt of men, in 

the beſt of actions: So on the other hand, good deeds, 
WY ze ſometimes from evil motives, which cancel to ſuch 
WW ninds the goodneſs of the act. For inſtance, the liberty 
of conſcience, which King 2 II gave his ſubjects, was 
„good act; yet if he did this inſincerely, not for the real 
bore of his proteſtant ſubjects; but in the end to ſubvert 
t liberty, and eſtabliſh Popery ; the badneſs of his motive, 


1 


— 


Tay, the wor and wicfedeſi of all deftrines, becauſe, it 
oY rctolves all things, conſequently every bad doctrine ard 
<Y wicked practice, into the free and unchangeable ordi- 
nation of Gop. See the ASSEMBLY's CATECHISM. 
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diveſted him of the merit of giving liberty. And why gc 
then, in times and caſes of unavoidable ignorance, may ©! 
not good motives excuſe ſuch who ignorantly do wrong, W to 
under a ſtrong perſuaſion and defire of doing right ? Al v 
human virtue in the moſt ſtrict and proper ſenſe, is and tr 
miiſt be relative; and he who takes away, or does not v 
make due allowance, for a man's motives in all he does, ¶ th 
perverts human agency, and makes man no better than ki 
a machine. The proud Phariſee pleads the merit which Wl x; 
he hath not, while the fincere humble minded man is ti 
apt to lean the other way; placing ſome of his own ac- 
tions in a worſe light, than for ought we know, they 
may ſtand in the view of an all-knowing and impartial 
judge ; though it is far more fate to err on this fide, than 
the other: But had Paul, after his converſion, turned 
perſecutor again, he had been indeed, a very grievous 
ſinner, both in motive and act, far beyond what he was, or 
could be, when he did perſecute the church of Gop, I 
am ſenſible it may be objected, that the LorD's anſwer 
to Saul, it is hard for thee to kick againſt the pricks,- im- 
ports, that he had before that time ſinned againſt the con- 
victions or reproofs of the Holy Spirit in his own mind: 
If this be granted, it will not follow, that every man in 
the world, ſins againſt ſuch convictions, whenever he does 
fuch things as are wrong in themſelves. And as to the 
zvords themſelves, I rather think, they relate to this extra. 
ordinary call from heaven to Saul, and that remorie of 
mind, which would have bcen his portion, had he conti- 
nued to perſecute : I don't remember, he any where ſays, 
that before this time he had been by any ſuch convictions] 
made ſenſible of his fault; but on the contrary, Acts 
xxvi. 9, I verily thought (ſays he) with myſelf, that I ought] 
70 do many things contrary to the name of feſus of Nazareth. 
And here I diſmiſs theſe obſervations, which I think de- fe 
ſerve to be thoroughly conſidered by ſome good perſons, MW 6% 
under ſeveral denominations of the chriſtian religion, who YI P. 
may be in ſome danger from the ſour leaven and ſpirit oF fe 
the Phariſee, | A * 


To apply then, the foregoing obſervations for the i- k 
juſtration of our main point, it ail be aligently wy ; 
LE. gereq, 
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lered, that as Gon in the various and wiſe diſpenſations 
of his providence, makes many merciful condeſcentions 
to mankind, labouring under ſuch errors and prejudices, 
which are in themſelves really wrong, and repugnant to 
d truth; he may well be ſuppoſed in behalf of defenſive 
war, which in it ſelf is not wrong, to exert his providence 
through proper inſtruments for the preſervation of man- 
kind, Thoſe errors and prejudices, came not in by his 
appointment, nor are juſtifiable as natural rights and du- 
ties, how excuſable ſoever they may be in ſome dark 
corners of the earth, But as ſelf- preſervation is a prime 
(ometimes called the firſt) law of nature, ſuch a care of 
ourſelves is innocent and warrantable, and ſuch right and 
practice, not to be given up, but upon ſupernatural requi- 
tion; nor can I ſuppoſe the Bible alone, of what autho- 
, 

| 


ity ſoever, is ſufficient in this caſe, to point out and re- 
= this duty of man, as a meer moral agent, but that 
irine light in the mind, is abſolutely neceſſary to ſhew 
it us clearly, and divine power as needful to enable us to 


walk anſwerably thereto, 


We Proteſtants generally allow, there was, at leaſt, a 
divine permiſſion, if not a concurrence, in providence, in 
favour of Henry VIII, his renouncing the Pope's ſupre- 
macy, though that Prince might not do it on the beſt 


motives ; yet the thing being in itſelf good, providence 


might concur with, and proſper it, eſpecially conſidering, 
that better perſons, laid hold of this favourable conjuncture, 
to promote. as far as in them lay, religious liberty. As 
much then, if not more, in war of the beſt kind, where 
the motives are good, may the Almighty be ſuppoſed to 
bleſs and proſper that ſword, which by ſuch as ſee no fur- 
ther, is drawn conſcientiouſly in defence of liberty, and 
for the preſervation of mankind, Self-defence being un- 
der theſe circumſtances a natural right and duty; for ſuch 
perſons and caſes, may be accounted nearly parallel to 
lome under the old teſtament, which Gop commanded, 
and in which he eminently appeared to give ſuccels ; 
which he hardly would have done, had war of the beſt 


kind been a meer human invention, abſolutely repugnant 
| " hy 
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to his will, and a contradiction to the dependance of man 
upon his maker. | 


King William III. was a delt warrior, aid a great 
bleſſing to England, as he interpoſed for its deliverance, i in 
a trying time, when the liberty of the ſubject, under 2 
ſpecious ſolemnity of preſerving it, was ſecretly under- 
mined: And the great Duke of Malborougb, inſtead of 
being convinced of our principle, was a glorious inftru- 
ment in a warlike way, to puniſh the ambition and per- 
fidy, and give a fimely check to the enen power of the 


Houſe of ee 


From what has been laid down we may ſtrongly con- 
chat, that, though a meaſure of divine grace according | 
to {cripture, is given to every man, yet there may be an | . 
infinite diverſity in degrees, and all things conſidered, it 
ſeems even :mpoſſible, that it ſhould by the giver, in every 
age and perſon, be deiigned to make preciſely the ſame 
diſcoveries, and exalt to the ſame degrees of knowledge 


and perfection. 


The uſe of means we reject not, nor does the Al- | 
. when rightly adapted to their reſpective ends, | 
without clathing with other, or higher, and more impor- 
tant ends. The faculties of our minds in contriving, the 
ſtrength and aptitude of our bodily organs to aſſiſt, in car- | 
rying ſuch contrivances into execution, in a vaſt variety 
of inſtances for the mutual benefit-of ourſelves and others, 
is a plain demonſtration, that providence has made the 
ute of means our indiſenſablèe duty. But then, it is as rea- 
ſonable, that he ſhould have in himſelf, the ſovereign 
right to reſtrain, if he ſees meet, the very means which 
he appoints, or, which is the ſame thing, in this argu- 
ment, prohibit, the uſe and enjoyment of thoſe good 
things: he has given to man. Ihis is as reaſonable, as 
tor the poſſeſſor of an eſtate, to have the power in diſpoſ- 
ing of it by will, to ſubject it to the payment of certain 
legacies, or tie it down to a ſmall annual acknowledg- 
ment to prrgecuace the, remembrance of the donor. Gov 
has given to man no powers or priviledges, but what for 
| as 
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as good, and better reaſons, known or unknown to us, he 
can take away at his pleaſure ; ſuſpend, reſtrict, or pro- 
hibit, the uſe or enjoyment of them. This ſovereign 
awer, hath often been exerciſed towards man. In Para- 


life, (ſuppoſing the hiſtory to have been externally true) 
by prohibiting the tree of knowledge to our firſt parents. 


In commanding Abraham from his kindred, and native land, 


where he had a natural right to be. In the Jewiſh polity, 
by numerous prohibitions of things given to man, for his 
natural uſe, and to which he had therefore a natural 
right, In ſeveral other caſes, we might mention, and 
particularly, in the eſtabliſhment of our doctrine, the na- 
tural right and power of ſelf-defence is ſuſpended. The 
fullling of the prophecies, is an high and important end, 
with which an univerſal and continued indulgence of war 
muſt necet{arily claſh and diſagree. War ſhall univerſally 
ceaſe hereafter; it is therefore no abſurdity for it now 
to ceaſe in ſome ; the providence of Gop can abundantly 
make up this loſs ; confirming his antient promile, I 20. 
never leave thee, nor forſake thee ; ſo that we may ſay boldly 
with the Pſalmiſt, The Lord is my helper, and I will not fear 


what mam can do unto me. 


Our doctrine, thus connected with providence, guard- 
ing it againſt the fury and contempt of the world, and 
the world from receiving any harm by this doctrine ; un- 


tl it arrive at its promiſed pitch and period of glory, 


wherein all the nations of the earth ſhall be bleſſed, is I 
bope, a ſound and orthodox opinion: But on the con- 
trary, 'tis a vapour, or bubble, a phantom, or ſhadow, 
a meer non-entity, or caſtle in the air, folly, madneſs, 
preſumption, and what not, that is ridiculous or pre- 


poſterous, if once it be ſeperated from Gop's providence : 


This, this, is its nm bonum, and all in all, its very 
lie and foul and ſupport, If Gop's bleſſing may be ex- 
pected to render eftectual thoſe means, which have a na- 
ral tendency to obtain their ends; ich more, may 
Gop's ſpecial providence be relied on, where we forego 
the uſe and benefit of ſuch means at his command. But 
there is need of as much care that we take not up this 
dochiine, meerly by jmitation or tradition, as * 

55 | One 
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don't forſake it againſt the pureſt inward convictions « 
mind. As I agree with J. Pennington, in that wiſe bene. 


volent doctrine of his, from whence I have deduced argu- 


ments, that, I hope, will abide the teſt of reaſon; J 
do allo concur in what he further ſays, that there is à bei- 
ter flate, into which the Lord hath already brought fome, and 
which nations are to expect, and travel towards : And J alſo 
am perſuaded, he would, it alive-and preſent, agree with 
me, that *tis Gop's work to bring nations to this better 
ſtate; and that the generality of mankind, are not now 
in a ſuitable condition to receive and obey this doctrine ; 
no more than the impotent man without help, could ſtep 
timely into the healing pool of Betheſda: No more than 
the ſhrub, and the weed, can lift themſelves to the fa. 
ture of the tall oak and the cedar ; the pigmy be a giant, 
or the glitter of a remote ſtar, equal the fun's meridian 
brightneſs. Not to ſtretch themſelves beyond their mea- 
ſure, but to be faithful in their preſent gifts and ſtations, 
waiting if able, for the better ſtate, in readineſs to ſtep 
forward at the word of command, is all that is required, 


and all that the generality of mankind are now able to| 


do; and bleſſed is that ſervant, who, or wherever he be, 
that when his Lord cometh, ball be found ſo doing, And 


thus, I hope, enough has been ſaid, to juſtiſy the œco- 


nomy in Gop towards man, we plead for, and our own 


peaceable doctrine, as deriving no ſmall ſtrength from | 


this ceconomy, 


11 is eaſy to make profeſſion of our doctrine in theſe 


calm days; but it is an high attainment to bear a teſti- 


mony fo contrary to fleſh and blood, as it ought to be 


born, in a time when it may be put cle to the teſt. In 
which caſe, he that is faithful, had need to be redeemed | 


from this world, and walk in cloſe communion with his 
maker. And I doubt not on the contrary, when the 
greateſt danger in the late Rebellion, ſeemed to threaten 
this nation, but that too many outſide profeſſors of this 
principle, who may read this, men of little faith and 
great ſubſtance, were exceedingly terrified, and put then 
truſt in the arm of ficſh, more than in the power of GoD 
for deliverance, notwichſtanding that dreadful _—_— 
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xvi. 5. Thus faith the Lord, curſed be the man, that trufteth 
in nan, and maketh fleſh his arm, and whoſe heart departeth 
from the Lord, „ | x 


% + Oo 


In this teſtimony tc feu who profeſs, and believe it 


in the day of trial ; the E what is right, may 
eaſily/ exceed our obediende; not but the ſame which con- 
vnces, will, if duly regarded, give power to obey. Our 
forefathers were inflexibly exemplary herein. They em- 
2 WM braced the principle itſelf in a moſt ſolid religious man- 
P ner, not from a mean daſtardly temper, to ſneak behind 
others for a bulwark, and afraid of danger themſelves ; 
rome of them had been men of tried valour, and diſ- 
' Wl tinzuiſhed intrepidity in the dangers of the field: Witneſs 
the famous John Lilbourne, and others, who might be 
named. That inward ſpiritual warfare, to which they 
* WM vere afterwards turned, required more fortitude of mind 


than the outward, and fleſhly buſtlings and conteſts, not 


only on account of their religious exerciſes, which were 
many and great within, but becauſe their teſtimony ſub- 
jected them to indignities and abuſes, more terrible to 
military valour than to face armies. So far were they 
from making an eaſy and unperceiu'd tranſition to the doctrine 
we profeſs, as the Self-defence, p. 51 ſuggeſts, that I be- 
leve nothing but the moſt ſatisfactory convictions of mind, 
could have induced them to lay down the fword, in oppo- 
ſition to what had ſeemed to them to be a plain and poſi- 
tive law of nature, It was no ſmall or trivial thing, for 
men of courage, to lay down their arms, and by faith 
and patience, to encounter the molt provoking contume- 


of intreaty and meekneſs, example and long-ſuffering, 
have the courage to /tem the torrent of pride and perſecu- 
ton, ſuperſtition and impiety, though countenanced by 
the higheſt human authority and examples : All this they 
dd, with ſuch admirable patience and heroiſm, as neither 
envy, nor time, nor the unfaithfulneſs of too many of 


kr progeny, ſhall ever be able to cancel or obliterate ; 
an 


lion of the prophet in the name of the Loxp: Jeremiah 


to be a goſpel doctrine, may be rightly qualified to ſtand 


les, affronts and indignities z and by the goſpel weapons. 
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and I doubt not, but they are ere | into an everlaſting 
quiet, where the Wiel ceaſe from troubling, ow w_ weary 
are at relt for ever. 


Many good perfons would doubtleſs be glad to ſee this 
important doctrine ſet in 4 plainer light; to have it made 
as clear to the reaſon of man, as are on our minds the 
inward coz. victions of its being really our duty: And the 
like candour, whereby I have retracted my former book] 
obliges me to confeſs, there may be ſome little niceties 

not fully accounted for in this, to the ſatisfaction of ſom 
great caſuiſts : I ſhould indeed, much admire, to fin 
ſuch a ſubject freed from all manner of difficulty, when 
enerally acknowledged and much plainer n may be 
0 many doubts and perplesities. 


If I have not explained the ſubject to the Catisfadto 
of the moſt critically orthodox; perhaps ſome hints hay 
been given, which abler pens may improve to the'advan 
tage of the cauſe. If any perſons expect to ſee the doc 
trine clearly demonſtrated from ſcripture and reaſon, 
have done my beſt in both, for the preſent : The taſ 
is not fo eaſy as ſome may imagine. If ſuch as exped 
great things in this way, would try to. do it themſelves, | 
would perhaps go far towards'curing them of ſuch expec 
tations: And yet I cannot but hope, that the wiſdom 0 
Gop, and his providence manifeſted in the œcοOmy w 
contend for, map, if thoroughly and religiouſſy conſidered 
together with our other arguments, be in the main, prett 
 Tufficient proviſion againft all the arguments contained i! 

the Self-defence, and againſt all I remember to have reac 
that has lately been publiſhed againſt our doctrine in Pen 
fvania; and may, I hope, be found ſtrong enough t 
enervate all that can be advanced againſt it, upon tri 
chriſtian principles. | | 


T have this ſatisfaction, that J have delivered, theſe m 
fecond, and J hope (as to the fide I have now taken) l. la 
and beſt thoughts upon war, in a candid and impart 


anner; Such as would fairly overthrow our * 
wy 


fit 
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upon chriſtian principles, ſcem . to make out the 
following things; 


In the firſt place, they muſt ſhew ; That tis more rea- 
bnable to ſuppoſe that all mankind ſhall be changed at 
"Y nce into the ſtate that the prophets have predicted, than 


I this ſtate ſhall firſt commence in individuals, and thence 
* by degrees overſpread the world. | 
; 2dly, That the ſpirit of CHRIST is not the beſt ex- 


vunder of the holy ſcriptures, and the rule of a chriſtian 
 Wuder the goſpel. | | 


dy, That Gop makes the reaſons of every religious 
uty, as well as the duty itſelf, plain to every man. 


4thly, That there are no doctrines, agreed to by all 
chriſtians, as difficult to inveſtigate, and hard to compre- 
tend, as this doctrine. | 


5thly, That this ceaccable A0 i is not good for 
ndividuals and for the whole; or that the wiſdom of 
bop, While it leads ſome to believe and practice this 
brine, his providence does not fully provide. for the 
ifety of the whole; by guarding the doctrine from the 
flentment of the world, and the world from receiving 
uy harm by the dorine, until it arrive at its promiſed 
riod and pitch of glory, wherein all the nations of the earth 
hall be bleſſed. 


bthly, Let themſelves ſhew, That as the military 
wer now providentially in being for the public ſafety, 
renders Gop's immediate providence leſs frequent, becauſe 
neceſſary to this end, that he will ſuffer the ſword to 
ale, as an effect of his own wiſe economy in the ſpread- 
az of the principle of peace, without protecting man- 
knd by other, or more immediate manifeſtations of his 
wer and providence, than at preſent ſeem to be abſo- 
dre neceſſary, 
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thly, and laftly. Let none blend and involve the cafe 
of a perſon, apprehending this affair as we do for our. 
ſelves, with one who believes, and for that reafon prac. 
tices quite otherwiſe : Here mutual charity ſhould flow. 
In ſome ſpecial duties beſides this, that faith and conduct 
1 be prudent and requiſite upon religious obligations 
and principles, which without ſuch fpecial obligations, 
and upon common principles of nature and reaſon, would 
be altogether imprudent and unjuſtifiable. 1750 


Theſe are the matters, and perhaps ſome others not to 
be overlooked, which an opponent, would he acquit him- 
ſelf well, muſt carefully attend to, by refuting the pre- 
fn tk or ſhewing the conclufions above, not to be well 
| drawn. | | 


Having thus concluded the ſubject, I ſhall add a can 
tion or two. Let none who entertain a belief of the 
providence of Gop, and the doctrine of immediate rere 
lation, be ſeduced by the arts of ſuch men, who rathe 
than let our chriſtian doctrine ſtand ſecure, make no ſeru 
ple to pull down and deſtroy all revelation along with it 
Art thou convinced as well from experience as ſcripture 
that a divine light, the light of CHRIST, ſpoken of John! 
ſhineth in thy ſoul? Hath it not diſcovered ſome truths 
led to the practice of certain duties, and given thee mu! 
peace in thy obedience ? Wait humbly then, in the fame 
light for information in the doctrine of peace, and if upo 
this trial, thou findeſt the ſame concern here, and thi 
like conſolation in bearing this teſtimony ; oh! deny | 
not before men; rebel not againſt the clear and ſtron 
convictions of the Holy Spirit, or loſe the peace he gives 
for the ſake of worldly conformity or convenience, 0 
becauſe thy reafon cannot clearly inveſtigate every relig! 
ous requiſition. Of imagination, prieſteraft, and ſuper 
ſition, as much as thou wilt, beware, yet take heed 
gontending with thy maker : There is more true reaſon 
as well as true peace, in ſubmitting to him than i v 
ratiocination whatever: And though ſome things, at le: 
fix a time, may fcem very myſterious, yet as thou 2 
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ly attentive, the intimations requiring thy aſſent, will 
very ſtrong and clear to thy underſtanding, and never 
a thee into any faith or practice ſubverſive of right rea- 
n, or incompatible with the perfections of thy maker. 
his, or a like conduct in ſome points, or in ſome de- 
re, perlons of all chriſtian denominations muſt purſue, 
become Deiſts ; nor can they ſtop here, for even in 
hat is called the religion of nature, are ſome points not 
o be fully comprehended by mortals, and fo they muſt 
umbly acquieſce, (and may therefore come back to chriſti- 
ity) or run into Atheiſm ; the ſint of all irreligion and 
moiety, and beſet with difficulties far more inſuperable 
d inexplicable than all true chriſtian myſteries what- 
xr; and it may be feared, that ſome perverſely blind 
xcurable creatures, muſt be referred for inſtruction to an 
ful tremendous futurity, when their entrance into the 
Kcorporeal world at which they now laugh, will ſhew them 
once their miſery and miſtake, when alas ! it will be 
o late for a remedy.Take the unprofitable ſervant, bind him 
ud and foot, and caſt him into outer darkneſs, where ſhall be 
ping and wailing for evermare, becauſe their worm dieth 


Here I ſhould have concluded this, but that ſome other 
arts of my former book, may have had an evil tendency ; 
therefore intreat, that whatever has been amiſs in me in 
Ine paſt, I may now be freely permitted to expatiate ſe- 
ouſly upon a few ſubjects, with the youth, and ſome of 
per age in our own ſociety. 


Live not the world, neither the things that are in the 
urld, I any man love the world, the love of the father 
nat in him: Such a ſolemn expoſtulation, together with 
ther denunciations againſt covetouſneſs; may make it 
atter of admiration and regret, that any man under the 
riſtian name, ſhould dare to be covetous ; and yet this 
xcrable ſin has ſpread wide in our —_ as well as in 
ers. The religious, who chuſe with Moſes, rather to 
wer affliction with the people of Gop, than to enjoy 
e pleaſures of ſin, which are but for a ſeaſon, are wiſe, 

| ; | becauſe 


of this as we paſs through it ; ſo that in both cafes here 
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becauſe they have an eye to the recompence of reward; 
tho” they are counted fools by the worldly wiſe, who ſuſpe& 
the after ſtate and its .rewards to be chimerical. Other 
paſſions, irregularly indulged, if they forfeit the bleſſed. 
nels of the life to come, let us taſte ſome of the ſweets 
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is ſomething in hand, or in reverſion; but that monſter 
the miſer, Fas after a moſt ſenſeleſs and ſtupid ſort ; hi 
covetouſneſs entails preſent as well as future miſery upon 
him, and robs him of the bleſſings of both worlds, he has 
no heart to enjoy the one, nor any title to the other; 
nor does the evil aways reſt upon himſelf alone. I have 
often thought, that what has coſt the parent his own ſoul} 
in the acquiſition, may have endangered, if not utter] 
ruined the child's in ſquandering it away. Let them but 
reflect as rational creatures, and they ſoon may grow fic 
of inordinate care, for common experience, (which nc 
unbeliever hath yet preſumed to deny) infallibly teaches 
them, (as well as other men) that the tathion of this worldf 
paſſeth away, and the end of all things here, as to them 
is at hand : Time, which has laid the former generation 
in the duſt, with equal ſolemn pace, treads cloſe upon 
this, and will ſoon lodge the miſer in that fmall ſilent 
and ſolitary habitation, where there is neither work no 
device, nor gold to chear his little ſordid heart. 
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Wherefore much happier they, whoſe ſtrong deſires and 
endeavours to be rich, have been kindly defeated: by pro- 
vidence, as it may have helped them to diſcern the emp 
tineſs of all tranſitory poſſeſſions,” and to lay up a nobler 
treaſure in heaven, according to CHRIST's admonition. 
Lay not up for yow ſolves wer put upon earth, where mth 
and rujt doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and 
teal. But lay up for yourſelves, treafures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor ruft doth corrupt, and where thieves do noi 
break through and /tcal, Matt. vi. 19, 20. 


Some perſons far from being caught with the bait of 


covetouſneſs, have deviated to the other extream, and in- 
ſtead of exampling their offspring in the way ot wes if 
| . . ma 


4 
5 


F 


1 nal, have themſelves been captivated with tlie fopperies | 


ind vanities of this world, and aſhamed of the ſimplicity 
and plainneſs of their profeſſion, as too unworldly, have 
rained up their children in ſuch manner, as to render 
hem when grown up to maturity, aſhamed of the pro- 
{fon we make, which they have accordingly deſerted; 
nor is this, ſo much matter of admiration as regret.” ' Our 
worthy elders and forefathers in CHRIST, could experi- 
nentally recount. the noble acts of the LoRD, not only 
outwardly manifeſted in a time of ſevere perſecution, but 
in the. heights and depths of their chriſtian experience; 
through which he was pleaſed to lead them. Religious 
ztirement in their families, as well as public worſhip to 
mit upon Gop, was the religious practice of * thoſe 
mes: The Bible and other religious books were oc- 
afonally read to their folid improvement in the beſt 
things ; but alas a few noble exceptions to the con- 
rary, how fallen and degenerated are we? Parents 
themſelves, are not only enemies to the croſs of Ghrift; 
jut plays and romances, and other polite ellays, now 
liſh, forme of our: youth to ſhine im modern conver- 
lion, and the ſpirit of this world makes them emulaus 
o excel in the reigning accompliſhments, and Lelenti- 


te acquiſitions, of the times. LN ou, 
There ſeems, to have been much benefit, in that ſin- 
war, immodiſh, and (as ſome think) fooliſh appear- 
uce, Which we as a people have made in the World; 
tot only as it may have been a uſeful teſt of our, own 
ove to GGoD, but an excellent preſervative frofm el 
h e nen F PF: > rind 
company ;.. Plainneſs of habit and Tpeech, come with 
W: cry difagreable mein into bad company, and are yet 
AM nore averſe to the liberties taken therein : Our ſingu- 
lies therefore, (how ſtrange or uncouth ſoever they 
"Wy ſeem to many) beſides other reaſons that might 
i given for them, may be an additional fence to our 
morals and virtue, by ſtrengthening and invigorating out 
Waite modeſty, and thereby prevent our becoming 1s 
Wl and ſudden a prey to eyil and corrupt example, 
1 v otherwiſe might be. Bl SE Fen "Ou 
„ 5 The 


| ſervative from many dangerous allurements of the world: 


mention, as your own reflections may abundantly 'ſup4 


neſs and patience; and the other dart of the expreſ# 
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The ſpring of virtue, I confeſs, is deeper than edu- 
cation; yet a good education contributes much to vir. 
tue, and, I cannot but think, that a ſtrict education 
in our Way, muſt at leaſt for a time, be a ſtrong pre- 


but our preciſeneſs (if I may fo call it) once laid aſide, 
J have reafon to think, that ſome of us know by ſad 
experience, what captives we have been made to finful 
ſenſual delights, in a variety of inſtances, I ſhall not 


ply the omiſſion: Nevertheleſs, the long - ſuffering o 
Gop, which waited in the days of Noah, upon the old 
world, hath followed us from year to year; may it nol 
be always in vain ; but let us call his mercies to mind] 
we have the ſtrongeſt obligations of intereſt and grati 
tude to do it; more eſpecially ſome of us, who in timd 
paſt forſook the living fountain of our mercies, day 
without number, and yet it continued to follow, and 
doth follow us ſtill, And if men thus circumſtanced will 
perſiſt to rebel againſt ſuch mercy, till they become obi 
durate and inſenſible, yet ſo ſure as there's a God, : 
time of inquiſition is at hand, and will ſurely come 
when every falſe covering ſhall be taken away, and 
their inſenſibility of divine favour, their ridicule and 
mockery of ſacred things, will aggravate their guilt 
All yau that ſhall be found in this ſtate, will neitheg 
be able to repent, and be ſaved, nor (though it would 
then be very deſirable) to flee from your exiſtence ; nd 
rocks nor mountains ſhall cover you in that day, of 
be able to ſcreen you from the fierce wrath of thg 
Lamb: What a terrible time will this be? How dd 
theſe words ſummons and rouie our apprehenſions 
How does the word Lams, ſet forth the divine kind$ 
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ſion; the greatneſs of their fin, obduracy and impeni} : 
tence, in provoking ſuch mercy and patience, into un ; 
appeaſable fury? And if there are any under our nameſſſ | 
or who once bore, it, into whoſe hands this may comeg " 
who in time paſt have had many precious and ſtrong , 
divine viſitations, but have ſo long withſtood * ; s 
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that they are now become daring contemtiers of reſts 
gion, and warm! pleaders for inhdelity ; ſuch I beſeech, 
if providence ſhould once more viſit their fouls with his 
love, humbly to cheriſh and embrace it; or their 
houſes will be left defolate; and their miſery be ter 
rible. In the mean time, ſuch peſts of religion, (tho 
we cannot in conſcience or inclination do them the 
aſt harm) ſhould be carefully avoided; for they are 
(ſome of them at leaft) men who have maintained a 
long and hot combat with conſcience, by with- 
ſanding the ſtrongeſt inward convictions; and hav- 
ing in this manner, forſaken their own tender mercies, 
are now become the inſiduous ſeducers of others; where= 
fore Oh my ſoul, come not thou into their ſecret, 
unto their aſſemblies be not thou united, for the poiſon 
of a ps is under their tongue, and their ſteps take hoid ups 
n hell. w | 


I was formerly acquainted with 4 perſon utider out 
name, (now in his grave) who perhaps in his younger 
time, accounted religion the primary bleſſing of man, 
but became afterward a fierce denier and deſpiſer of 
chriſtianity ; though on a certain occaſion he confeſſed 
to me, *twas the hardeſt taſk he ever had, to get rid 
of religion; or as he politely phraſed it, the prejudice 
if education. So ſtrong is divine love, extended for the 
lalvation. of mankind, as cannot be finally wittiſtood, 
but by ſuch ingratitude, ftubbornne$, and impenitence, 
as fully merits the fierce wrath to come: Others who 
have not gone this length, but preſerve afpeararces of 
otthodoxy, and are pretty much fo in their hearts, are 
iss to be feared, in a dying or decayed condition. Once 
Tl fiey were deeply enamoured with religion, but have 
now too much forgot the day and love of their eſpou- 
fals, the time of the humiliation and gladneſs of their 
hearts; and though they enjoy the fatneſs of the earth, 
and have place and preheminence in the church, and 
like pictures and ſtatues, look fair and fpecious to the 
eye, yet have little life and vital heat remaining, but 


ne poor, and Jean, and wretched withm. 6 
© | 2 * 
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5 But above all, a fudied hypocrify in the. higheſt actz 


of religion, is a monſter indeed. The lukewarm, the 


apoſtate, and infidel, are ſaints compared. to the man, | 
who counterfeits a ſolemn embaſly under the broad | 
ſeal of heaven ; who pretends to have an immediate com- | 
miſſion from Gop to preach to the people, when he 
muſt be an impudent lying villain, becauſe he . knows} 


that Gon never ſent him. 


We may be now fully convinced of our duty, and 
yet in proceſs of time by diſobedience, become {o in- | 
ſenſible, as to call it enthuſiaſm, blindneſs, and what 
not ; but as we have cloſed our own eyes, and benumh-} 
ed our ſpiritual ſenſes by ſin, a time will come when 
our eyes will be opened, and our ſenſes be reſtored, | 
and we ſhall be judged according. to our deeds, and! 
that inward ſenſe we had received of our duty to Gop: | 
And notwithſtanding the ſeeming candour or integrity | 
of ſome unbelievers, who may have had the great % 
fmg of a religious education amongſt us, I account them 


O 


(though I deſire to be candid) as innocent in their} 
unbelief, as I would do a man ſo enured to ſwearing, | 
as not to be ſenſible when he does ſwear, ſuppoſing } 
him to have had a religious education, and to have 
rſt contracted that horrid habit under great reluctance } 
and ſelf-condemnation; for no good or ſober man be- 
comes wicked without remorſe of mind. He that knows | 
the benefit of ſight, yet wi/fully puts out his own eyes, 
is accountable for all the miſchief that follows as af 
conſequence in the dark, even though he ſhould in 
time become ſtupid enough to forget that ever he could 
fee, or inſiſt upon it that he was born blind, or even 
that he ſtill ſees: Pretty much parallel to , theſe ſup- } 
poſitions, (without breach of charity) ſeems to be the | 
Eaſe of ſome unbelievers, who deride and deny as ſu- 
perſtitious chimera's, What they once certainly ſaw and | 
felt, and rejoyced in as the greateſt of all bleſſings; 
deſired nothing ſo much as to be preſerved in the ſenſe 
of it, and feared nothing in this world ſo greatly as 
their preſent dark degenerate condition, wherein they | 


tay | 
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kay they ſee, and that they were blind before; but 
had any one then told them of becoming what they 


now are, they might like Hazael to the Prophet, have faid 


what is thy ſervant (or am I) a doo, that I fhould d 
this great "wickedneſs? Theſe fort of ſtupifying wonders 
does fin long repeated work upon the minds of apoſ- 
tates ; we may have obſerved it in ſome ſad inſtances, 


and it is alſo confirmed by ſcripture, when the apoitle 


Peter tells us, ---- But he that lacketh thoſe things (faith, 
virtue, knowledge, &c.) is blind, and cannot fee afar off, 


and hath forgotten that he was purged from his old fans. 5 


Such confirmed apoſtates would perſwade you, that 
nothing ought to be ſuffered for religion, without de- 
monſtration, or abſolute certainty; but this (though 
ſupernatural impreſſions on the mind of man are often 
indiſputably clear and ſelf-evident) I call a prepgſterous, 
if not a prophane way of talking : Common life in 
matters of leſs moment ſhews it 1% be ja; where the 
wileſt of men upon probablities only put themſelves to ſo 
much toil and expence : Indeed, where the benefit 
fought is ſmall, the probability of obtaining it the 
fame, and the pains, expence, and application, muſt 
be great, common prudence will teach us to. deſiſt, but 
when the benefit ſought is great or conſiderable, and 
the probability of obtaining it not very great, even 
here, reaſon will ſometimes warrant diligent application : 
The ſeveral fruitleſs attempts that have been made to 
diſcover a North-weft paſſage, is one evidence in this 
way: But laſtly, when the bleſſing we ſeek, will, if 
obtained, be eternal and ineſtimable; where at leaſt 
the probability is great, and the means uſed to obtain 
it, (ſhould the thing ſought be a fiction) carry with 
them more than a preſent reward of peace and conſo- 
lation, we have ſtrong reaſon to ſeek it earneſtly, and 
ſuffer for it joyfully ; and this have many thouſands 
experienced to be the caſe in religion: Wherefore, 
the argument may be ſtrongly inverted upon unbelie- 
vers and mockers of religion, who can never be ſe- 
cure in their unbelief mw rejection of chriſtianity; with- 
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gut clearly demonſtrating the truths it teaches, the pros | 
miſes it makes, and the threatenings it exhibits, ar: 
nothing better than the ſuperſtitions of weak, or the in- 


ventions of political or ill deſigning men. This they 


are bound to make out, and _ unleſs they can do it, you 


my rationally and religiouſly defy their weak and wic- 


ke 


attempts to ſeduce you. 


Chriſtianity does not only conſiſt in certain truths neceſ- 
ſary to be believed, but is 2 principle of light, energy 
and comfort in the ſoul ; though ſome would perſuade | 
you to treat it as a melancholy whimſy and chimera, | 
that has no foundation in truth, or any thing in it 
joyous and delightful; but it is fo far from being this | 
empty and mortifying principle, that he who has truly | 
taſted of the Happineſs it gives, and reliſhed its ſu- | 

ream excellence and beauty; will (for ſome time at | 
feat) find it hard to reſt contented in any other en- 
joyment; nay, were it poſſible to reſolve, or conſoli- 
dats all the pleaſures of ſenſe and ſpeculation into one | 
intire ſenſation, to be repeated and enjoyed at pleaſure, | 
the comforts of religion, or the love of Gop, ſhed a- 
broad in our hearts, would exceedingly tranſcend it: For } 
eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 


* 


* 


the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared fir 


- 


thoſe that love him. 


And as to the many recreations and amuſements, 
that take up ſa much of the precious time and affec- 
tions of mankind ; even theſe, ſuppoſe them (wha: I think. 


they are not) ever fo inoffenſive, where religion takes right 
place dimmiſh their charms and entertainment to the | 
mind; Such is the dignity and happineſs, with which | 
it fills and ſatisfies the ſoul, that the faſhionable amuſe- 
ment and diverſions of the times, are as freely and } 
naturally diſcarded, as a man deſpiſes the rattle which | 
was the favourite entertainment of his childiſh years: 
Yea, 2s 2 toy to ſober manhood, leſs, and much leſs, 
are the moſt alluring inticements of ſenſe, to the truly | 
dermed religious mind; and the deaf and the voy 
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wall as ſoon perſuade me to deny my bodily ſenſes, aa 
the moſt ſubtil enemies of religion, perſuade me to 


forego my chriſtian experience; for admit, that we can 


not by argument make it plain that the comforts of 
religion are really a divine foretaſte here of the ful- 
nels hereafter; yet of this we are ſure, that what we 
do feel is real, yea tranſcendantly raviſhing and excel- 
lent ; of this we are certain, as of our exiſtence, and 
the reality of our bodily ſenſations ; and religion is 
therefore, as a matter of preſent experience, the moſt 
eligible for our choice and approbation, as the Hug 
and ſupreameſt happineſs of which man in his preſent 
eſtate is capable. | | 


It is not my preſent deſign to trace fidelity through all 
her arts of deception ; yet ſhall make a few remarks 
on account of ſome of my younger friends, who may, 
(as I have formerly done) now and then make a trip 
to the Theatre, have ſometimes heard and ſeen, and ad- 
mired the moſt accompliſhed GARRICK ; and at o- 
ther times, in very different aſſemblies, under the in- 
fuence of goſpe] miniſtry, have taſted the good word of 
life, and felt the pawers f the world to come. 


It hath, no doubt, been inſinuated to you my friends, 
or the thought may have often paſſed your own minds 
with ſufficient complacency, that all goſpel miniſtry, as 
to any ſupernatural energy, is nothing more than work- 
ing upon the paſſions, in the manner of tragedies well 
repreſented, c. But I hope ſome of you upon a ſe- 
tous retroſpection will allow, theſe two caſes to differ 
widely; though I know by ſad experience, how agre- 
able the entertainments of the ſtage are to the carnal 
mind; which thus debaſed contemns better things. I 
have alſo taſted the ſweets of religion, felt the calm it 
brings over the mind, known how it ſolves our doubts, 


teaches to contemn nobly the pleaſures of ſenſe, and 


it certain ſeaſons ſo greatly confirms our faith, and 


invigorates our beſt reſolutions, that no ſpirit of inft- * 


delity remains, and we are ready to break farth in 
— ſtrains 
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ſtrains of higher admiration than the Queen of the 
Sauth, (for indeed we have ſtronger inducements) 10e 
one half has never been taid me. 


Theatrical entertainments, when wrought to a high 

pitch, in repreientations of deep ſcenes Of diſtreſs, or | 
the contrary,, make preſent contiderable impreſſions on | 
the mind, but as it is chiefly done through the channel | 
of ſenſe, when the external cauſes are removed, theſe | 
impreſſions ſoon die away and periſh. * But when a | 
mean performer appears, his manner and action excites 
ſcorn and contempt, and he is often diſmiſſed with | 
public marks of diſapprobation. On the other hand, 
religious impreſſions made upon the mind by means of } 
the chriftian ininiſtry, are more permanent, not only | 
through: perſons the moſt eminent in this way, but 
from: ſuch as are outwardly very mean and. illiterate : | 
Nay ſometimes even in ſilence, when the mind is pro- 
foundly abſtracted from the influence and importunity 
of external objects, and range as it may ſeem to 
ſome, its own buſy workings within, in a ſtate rightly } 
quiet and paſhve, the Gop of the ſpirits of all fleſh | 
is pleaſed ta draw. near, in the. ſweet influences and 
gentle diſtillations of divine love, touching the foul, } 
not at the ſuperiicies, but in her very centre, if I may | 
be allowed ſuch an expreſſion. | 1-08 


Plays and preaching, if I underſtand them rightly, } 
are very different in their nature as well as in the manner | 
of their influence 3 they differ in nature, becauſe one 
is merely human, the other divine; and in their man- 


ner, becauſe plays are only combinations of human | 


witdom, art, and action, addreſſing through the inlets | 
of the eyes and ears, the underſtanding, and ſometimes | 
melting franſiently the paſſions of the audience, and is 
at beſt, no more than creature acting upon creature. But 
a true goſpel miniſtry, ariſes from the immediate agen- 
cy of the. ſecond Adam, the Lokp from heaven, the 


quickning Spirit upon the ſpirit of the preacher; no 


wonder therefore, its impreſſions upon the _ | 
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hould be more valuable and laſting, than every-influ- 
ence of inferior nature and origen. If this miniſtry (as 
ſometimes it does) comes in the way of judgment and 
condemnation to the ſoul of the hearer, it is able (to 
apply figuratively an expreſſion of à late celebrated 
Poet) to make it ſmart and agonize at every pore. If it 


comes in the way of conſolation, it is able to excite. 


deep divine ſenſations of unutterable ſpiritual joy, thril- 
ing as it were throughout the whole intellectual frame: 
It is ſweet in remembrance, as well as in poſſeſſion, 
vields ſolid peace upon after reflection, without thoſe 
ſings and pangs of remorſe, which often follow ſuch 
s miſpend their precious time in ſenſual gratifications. 
The chriſtian miniſtry is both divine and rational, 
makes its addreſſes to the underſtanding by ſound ſpeech 
which cannot be condemned: But the moſt” edifying 
bart conſiſts in its ſupernatural influences or divine 
energy upon the mind of the hearerz I confeſs 
it is not eaſy to conceive how this can be conveyed 
by words from one perſon to another, or in what ſecret 
manner from one ſpirit to another: This point of 
miniſterial energy is tao nice and abſtruſe for me ta 
decide poſſitively, yet I take the liberty of offering a 
modeſt conjecture upon the ſubject, I do ſufpect then, 
t ariſes very much from an immediate inſtantaneous 
co-operative, ſupernatural influence upon the ſoul of 
the hearer, at the inſtum, and during the action of 
reaching, and the ſame ſpirit ruling in both, produces 
fuch an exquiſite harmony as may eaſily perſuade the 
hearer, that all the energy he feels, is conveyed ſolely 


through the preacher z but if we allow a divine co- 


operative influence upon the mind of the hearer, its 
effects muſt be both deep and permanent, not only 
from the nature of the preſent ſupernatural impreſſion 
upon the mind; but becauſe the immediate agency of 
the Holy Ghoſt in his office of Comforter, may (and 
doubt not often does) continue upon the mind of 
the hearer, after the action of preaching ceaſes; which 
ma account for its duration. e 
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. T conceive, that in the Apoſtles, there might hays 
been a ſtrong analogy between their miniſtry and mi- 
les, as to that divine power which affected the ſouls 

d bodies of the people. In vain had Paul preached 
to Lydia, if the LokdD had not opened her heart to 
attend to the things which were ſpoken by Paul. But 
we have a remarkable inſtance from Peter, who in giv- 
ing a relation to his brethren in Feru/ſalem, of his viſit 
to the houſe of Cornelius the Centurion, ſaith, ---- u 
as I began to ſpeak, the Holy Ghoſt fell on them as on 11 
at the beginning: If it did, as I ſuppoſe, fall as imme- 
diately upon this company, as upon the apoſtles at the | 
day of Pentecoſt, yet its falling purſuant to the ſending 
for Peter, and at the time -of his ſpeaking, was the | 


fame confirmation of his miſſion, as if the Holy Ghoſt | 


had been really conveyed mediately from him to them; 
and if what I ſuppoſe, be admitted, it may avoid the | 
difficulties of the contrary ſuppoſition. And as to their | 
miracles, does any man ſuppoſe, their words, their | 
touch, or their garments, were the efficient cauſes of the | 
many miracles wrought upon ſiek, maimed, diſeaſed, | 


and even dead perſons? What the apoſtles ſaid and | 
did in theſe caſes, might indeed ſeem to be efficient | 


cauſes of their miracles: But their words, their touch, 
or their garments, ſeem in themſelves utterly zncapable of 
producing. ſuch ſtupendous effects. I conceive there- } 
fore, that when they ſpoke, or touched, and a miracle | 
immediately enſued, the divine power was inſtantane- 
puſly applied to work this miracle upon the object or 
patient. Our Saviour, NY xiv. ſays, that the Father | 
which diuelt in him did the works ; it may then well be 
admitted, that the Holy Spirit which dwelt in the apol- | 
tles, did the miracles aſcribed to them they ſpeaking, | 
or touching by his immediate command. It was the 
Loxp (Mark xvi. 20.) who confirmed the word by figns. | 
And I queſtion if the apoftles, in any of the miracles | 
aſcribed to them, were any more poſſeſſed of the power 
by which they were wrought, than the prophets had | 
in themſelves the powers ſufficient to accompliſh. their | 
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fure grounds, and could not be deceived. But as fo 
the chriſtian miniſtry, if I do not offer it as argu- 
ment, I hope I may give it as my opinion, that there 
are even now in the church of CHRLSFTH, ſome perſons, 
who by long exerciſe of their ſpiritual ſenſes, , Heb. v. 
14. are become ſuch exquiſite Jucges in ſpiritual mat- 
ters, as to be able under the chriſtian miniſtry, to feel 
or perceive a ſupernatural energy, under faultring ac- 
cents in mean inſtruments ; and alſo to diſcern the 
want of it: if without divine commiſſion, the greateſt 
truths of the goſpel ſhould be uttered with all the pow- 
ers of a Garrick to command and melt the paſſions. 


But ſhould we admit, that at the time of preaclt- 
ing the goſpel by inſpiration, there is no co-operative 
influence upon the mind of the hearer, and that the 
preacher like the player through the ſenſes reaches the 
underſtanding and the paſſions, , will that ſet plays ap- 
on an equality with preaching? by no means; good 
and evil enter at the ſame door; the inlet to the foul 
may be the ſame, but the meſſengers that enter, very 
different, in nature, uſe, and dignity, The paſſions 
through the ſenſes may be ſuitably excited; and reli- 
gion having Gop and the bleſfings he hath provided, 
for its objects; the chriſtian miniſtry, ( which muſt 
have a divine energy in ſome way or other) preſſing 
home theſe things with fuperior power, affects both 
the underſtanding and paſſions in a more ſuitable and 
edifying manner, than objects meerly temporary, or 
means meerly human and artificial (let them exhibit 
what they pleale) can be reaſonably ſuppoſed to do. 


— * 


niſtry worthy of being freed from every indecorum in 
pronunciation, geſture, or the like; and ornamented. 
with whatever is decent and becoming. Nor can 1 
deny, but that ſometimes in our worſhip, mechanical 
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influence through the ſenſes upon the paſſions, may 


have too much place with ſome weak minds, to the 
annoyance and diſturbance of others, more weighty and 
wiſe: I am very jealous of that devotion, where the 
ſenſes and paſſions connected have the. principal con- 
cern. In treating this ſubject, without great care, we 


may eaſily confound the paſſions and ſenſes, though | 
they are as different as a city, and the roads that 


lead to it. Through my eyes and. my ears I may be | 
diſpleaſed; but ſurely no man will ſay, his eyes and | 
his ears are made angry: It may be far more diffi- 
cult to diſtinguiſh the mind from her paſſions, I wave | 
this attempt as foreign to my purpoſe ; but we cannot | 
too carefully diſtinguiſh between the foul miſled by her 
paſſions, when either by their habitual prevalence over | 
the ſoul, they exc:ze thoſe evil thoughts in her, which | 
ſhe too freely indulging, ſets her paſſions in a petur- | 
bation or flame, or when they are unduly agitated by | 


the agency of external objects and ſounds, operating | 


by the medium or channel of ſenſe; I ſay, we ſhould | 
diſtinguiſh between the ſoul thus circumſtanced, and 
when exerting her intellectual powers, under the af- | 
ſiſtance of God's grace, inſtead of being a ſlave to, 
ſhe maintains her ſovereignty over her paſſions, ruling 


and directing them to their proper objects, ends and 


uſes. Here they are noble, and a foul without paſſions, | 


and a body without ſenſes, might be equally ſtrange. | 


And as to the matter of devotion; I defire we may | 


Moſt accurately diſtinguiſh between thoſe external ſounds | 
and habits, which may be the uns“,, of falſe enthual- | 


tic devotion, from what may be the e of true de- 
votion firſt genuinely kindled within: Nor dare I con- 
demn every external appearance of the latter kind; for | 
as the heart moſt inwardly and divinely touched by di- 
vine love, ſometimes overflows in ſtreams from the 
eyes, it may break forth in ſighs and groans, Rem. 
viii. 26. and zaarticulate melody, not to be uttered in 
words at others. But as outward appearances. of this 
nature, are ſometimes the tri of the impoſtor, the 


habit or miſtake of the weak, and that many wile 1 
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zood chriſtians ſeldom, if ever appear in their public 
devotion after this manner; it may be very prudent to 
keep a ſtrong guard in this place. Give me (for the 
moſt part) a miniſtry that is found, decent, and lively; 
a devotion that is ſtill deep and awful, that needs not 
the vibration of the head, . or the mechaniſm of inar- 
ticulate ſounds to aſſiſt and enliven it. If this para- 
raph ſhould be obſcure te many, I hope it will be 
well underſtood by thoſe readers for whom it is in- 
tended. 


I had once inclination to have been in this piece 
morè particular, in defence of ſeveral peculiarities, 
which have diſtinguiſhed us as a people from the world ; 
but ſhall only now give a few general hints. Words 
are originally, or in their nature merely arbitrary ; 
without any natural relation to our ideas ; yet by time, 
conſent, and cuſtom, our words and our ideas are ſo 
united, and intelligible, as if their relation was per- 
fectly natural. Wherefore, as ſuch certain relations do 
exiſt between and among mankind, which render ſome 
modes of ſpeech proper, others improper ; tis ſurpriſing 
to think how ſeveral forms of ſpeech witerly unvefitting 
thoſe to whom they are addreſſed, have ftole into ſuch 
current uſe, that the man who abides by truth and 
implicity in his words and manners, is made too much 
the jeſt of men of ſenſe as well as of fools; ſo that 
cuſtom in ſeveral inſtances hath turned common ſenſe. 
as well as religion out of doors. The nature of things 
is indeed ever the ſame, but pride and perverſe cuſ- 
toms, miſlead our apprehenſions, and corrupt our prac- 
tice concerning them : On which account the many 
unworldly teſtimonies our forefathers had to bear in the 
world, (though in themſelves rational and defenſible) 
met with grievous reſiſtance. And indeed, merely 
bearing our ſeveral chriſtian teſtimonies is not ſuffici- 
ent; we muſt bear them in a ſuitable manner; nei- 
ther in a mean flaviſh dread of man, nor in an 10 
pid or inſolent formality, which wealth and years too 
often inſpire 3 but in N meekneſs and fortitude; 
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not becauſe we contemn any man who is beneath us, 
or from a diſregard of our equals, or an unmannerly 
reſumption of equality with our ſuperiors or betters ; 
nh for the ſake of a tender conſcience, and becauſe 
with Elibu, we fear in the uſe of flattering titles and 
ſpeeches, to offend our maker ; and this, either known, 
or believed to be our motive, what name deſerve thoſe, 
be they of what rank they will, who take offence at 
us? Pride being ſo much diſguited with our plain be- 
haviour, is one good reaſon for it. It may be juſt in 
Gop, through his ſervants, to deny that homage to 
the world, which it ſo proudly expects from them; 
while it denies or foregoes its own homage due to 
him, | 


In appearing after our manner, (according to the 
beſt examples in ſcripture, the concern and practice of 
our fore fathers) before the great, the affluent and the 
proud ; there .are none ſo much to be pitied as the 
»00r, the baſhful and the young, to whom this crols 
ba been hard as death iticlf. May we all, but all 
ſuch eſpecially, live under the daily ſenſe of that holy 
principle, which is wiſdom in our foliſhneſs, ſtrength in 
our weakneſs, and we ſhall nobly bear the contume- 
lies of a vain world, and look down with chriſtian 
pity upon a race of poor degencrated mortals. 


This divine principle, though by taking away the 
juperſtuities and eee of form, it may reduce 
our manners to the better ſtandard of truth, is fo far 
from changing men into clowns and boors, that it 
humbles the greateit, ang exalts the meaneſt; inſpires 
foinctines a delightful mein in the moſt illiterate, and 
by mending the temper and ſweetening the natural ai- 
jecuons, is able to improve the politeſt education, and 
nake men civil beyond all forms of vreeding,* And others 
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annot only ſee and acknowledge this, but in theit 
teſt intervals ardently wiſh themſelves as wiſe and as 


kucling places O Iſrael? Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my laſt end be like bis! - . 


If I have ſuppreſſed ſome things more warm and em- 
qhatic, left I ſhould ſeem to appear in a character, 
wt ſuiting my preſent circumſtance and attainments, I 
jope none will blame me for that. 


As to the doctrine, on account of which, this treatiſe 
was penned, and other tenets we hold; if their evi- 
{ences were more numerous and ſtrong, even then I 
ink, nothing ſhort of divine illumination and ſtrength, 
would enable us rightly to diſcern, profeſs, and put 
them in practice: 6 | 
{ms in the caſe of war, fewer and weaker than they 
me; yet the clearneſs of the convictions of a divine 
rinciple ; the power it gives, and the ſtrong conſolati- 
m it brings, would abundantly warrant our obedience 
wit. And this obſervation, deſerves in my judgment, 
ne moſt ſolid attention. | 


was ſo far from delighting in this work, that per- 
haps nothing but a belief that it was my duty could 
ive engaged me in it; and having thus far diſcharg- 
« it, I humbly hope, the ſame ſatisfaction which I 


and then, I ſhall eſteem all well, as to my ſelf, and 
ink my pains abundantly recompenſed, which I de- 
ire, may be favourably received, and and not be alto- 
tether in vain to others. 


And though ſome may apprehend me to be a deep 


peaking lies in hypocriſy, yet I know what I have 
aid to be the words of ſincerity, truth, and ſoberneſs, 
ad in a good degree of bleſſed experience; not with- 
vit an humble hope, that the fears of my friends, 
or ſuggeſtions of my enemies to the contrary, 8 in 
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happy : dow beautiful are thy tents O Jacob, and thy 


n the other hand, were our rea- 


had in the two former ſteps will attend me in this, 


vitembler, under the curſe of a ſeared conſcience, 
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